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Emerald and Ermine 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
THE AUTHOR OF 


“The Martyrdom 
of an Empress” 


BEAUTI- 

FUL young 

duchess, liv- 
ing alone in the 
midst of the Bre- 
ton woods, pas- 
sionately guarding 
the heritage of her 
dead husband’s domain, is hunted with 
sorcerous magic by a kinsman and _ his 
peasant accomplice, befriended by an old 
hermit, loved by one she loves and would 
yet resign for the sake of fealty to the 
great name she bears. Fair ladies, chiv- 
alrous gentlemen, hardy, faithful peasants, 
move within a setting of nature so appeal- 
ing that the mind cannot shake off the 
spell. Never was such a woodland color 
as lies upon this sylvan Brittany, never 
greater warmth of life than stirs these 
Breton people. 





THE AUTHOR OF 
“EMERALD AND ERMINE” 





Baltimore American— 

“It is easy to over-enthuse in comment upon this 
book. It is sure to abide when.much that is ephemeral 
has had its day.” 

Philadelphia Record—- 

“This is a singularly beautiful story. The author 

is a master of beautiful phrases.” 7 
New York World— 


“Charming all the way through.” 


The Scotsman, Edinburgh— 

“To the close of this charmingly romantic and 
poetic story the author carries with her irresistibly 
the sympathies of the reader.” 

Chicago Inter-Ocean— 

“One wanting a novel out of the ordinary will do 

well to get Emerald and Ermine.” 


Brooklyn Standard-Union— 
“The tale has the glow and beauty of the emerald, 
the purity and richness of ermine.” 
London Times— 
“Pictures with a full brush the beauty of the 
forests of Brittany and its old-world feudal ways.” 
Chicago Tribune— 


“ A book the end of which we reach too soon.” 


Mastrated in Color by the Author. Price, $1.50 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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NEXT WEEK 


FIGHT VILLAGES 
TO BE WIPED OUT 


NEW YORK NEEDS A 
CUPFUL OF WATER 


In 1914 the city will require about 500 million gallons 
more water every day than its present supply. So the 
great Ashokan Reservoir is being constructed. 

The engineers have dreamed a dream which sounds 
like modern magic,.as William Inglis. will interpret it. 
Vernon Howe Bailey has made a series of wonderful 
pictures—a panoramic view of the great field shut in by 
the Catskills, vivid glimpses of the homes, the schools, the 
churches—some of them beloved landmarks—of the people 
who must move on. The area of this great basin is equal 
to that of Manhattan Island itself, in shape like a great 
bat with wings outspread. Where 2,000 people now live 
happily and 3,000 more spend their summers will be a 
body of water 120 feet deep, containing the scarcely com- 
prehensible total of 120 billion gallons of water. 

Details: Thirty cemeteries to be moved, a railroad 
must pull up its tracks, 200 acres of wooded land cleared 
even of two-inch roots, and the whole tract scoured as 
carefully as a Dresden-china cup—to give New York 
another drink of water. 























STORIES OF 
SYMPHONIC MUSIC 


A Guide to Modern Orchestral Programme-Music 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


Musie Critie of ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly ” 


This book fills a genuine need of the music-lover, for 
it offers in compact, accessible, and easily intelligible 
form information which will help him to listen under- 
standingly to the music of an orchestral concert. It 
presents clearly and without technical analysis the 


“poetic or pictorial or dramatic basis of every important 


example of programme-music in the symphonic reper- 
toire, putting the reader in possession of information 
which: will enable him to listen comprehendingly, for 
example, to a symphony by Berlioz, an overture by 
Mendelssohn, a symphonic poem by Liszt, or a tone- 
poem by Strauss or Debussy. 


‘The best thing for every concert-goer to do is to get a copy of Mr. 
Gilmaa’s book and prepare himself beforehand.’”"—N. Y. Evening Post. 


“From Berlioz and Liszt and Raff and Wagner, down to the latest 
works of Strauss, d’Indy, Debussy, Sibelius, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Elgar, 
Chadwick, and Converse, with many others that will occur to concert- 
goers, Mr. Gilman has left nothing that has any claim to the attention 
of music-lovers. . . . It is a useful and interesting book.” 

—The New Music Review. 
“A valuable contribution to the music-lover’s library.” : 
—Chicago Post. 


Price, $1.25 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, - - NEW YORK 
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COMMENT 


A Franchise is Property 

THERE are one or two affirmations of truth in Judge 
Houcu’s decision that the New York 80-cent gas law is un- 
constitutional that might command the attention of the 
raiders—that is, if the raiders want any truth. Judge Hovcu 
has decided that 2 corporation must have a fair return on 
its investment, and that a franchise is a valuable property 
on which it has the right to make a profit. While by direct 
legislation the State may establish rates, it cannot confiscate 
property, or go just short of it. “ When this is the law,” 
he says, “representative government as prescribed by both 
Federal and State constitutions is at an end.” He further 
holds that there is “no authority that permits officials to in- 
jure the property of any citizen when unconstitutionally 
directed even by the State.” The voice of reason and the 
word of truth are certain to be heard if you give a rational 
people, as the Americans are, sufficient time. 


Coal and the Hepburn Law 

How are we to avoid another coal famine? This is a sub- 
ject which is bothering the coal-mine owners, and ought to 
be bothering the politicians. One of the provisions of the 
HTevsurn law forbade any railroad company to transport, 
after May 1, 1908, any coal mined “by it, or under its au- 
thority, or which it may own in whole or in part, or in which 
it may have any interest, direct or indirect.” The law makes 
it impossible for the railroads that own most of the anthracite 
coal of the country to bring it to market after the 1st of next 
May. To some of the roads these coal-mines are their most 
valuable property. Much railroad-building has been done for 
the sake of opening up coal-fields. The bonded debt of some 
of the roads is based partly on the coal-holdings, and these 
are included in the mortgaged property which secures the 
bends. The coal-lands have not been sold by the roads; it 
is not easy to sell so much property. Devices for evading the 
law have been rejected. The roads will not consent to any 
eourse which looks like evasion, and this is well. A plan 
has been suggested in accordance with which a great billion 
or two-billion trust ought to be formed to hold and operate 
all the ecoal-lands; but this has been put aside for ob- 
vious reasons. No plan has been devised that will enable 
the roads, withovt grave injustice to their stockholders, 
and to their creditors who own their bonds, to rid them- 
selves of the coal properties. Therefore, unless something 
can be done to modify the law or to infuse wisdom into its 
administration, there is likely to be trouble for the roads, 
the miners, and the consumers of coal. The penalty for 
transporting the coal under existing conditions is so severe 
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as to mean bankruptcy to those who violate it. The counse!] 
for the roads believe that this section of the Hepsutrn bill 
is unconstitutional, and it is proposed to ask the authorities 
to suspend the infliction of the penalty until this question 
is decided by the Supreme Court. This would seem to be a 
reasonable request, and its granting might put an end to all 
fear of a coal famine. 


Opposition to Bryan Grows 

It is a pleasure to learn, as we do from several Demo- 
cratic papers in the North and South whose freedom of 
speech has not departed, of a more wholesome attitude to- 
wards Mr. Bryan. Editors who a few weeks ago were hope- 
lessly inclined to accept the inevitable are now beginning 
to say that there is no inevitable; that there are a number 
of leading Democrats who would make better and stronger 
candidates than Bryan. The Southern newspapers are ask- 
ing the North and the West to help them out of a difficulty 
into which they have fallen by reason of the folly and the 
weakness of Southern Democrats who have precipitously 
committed themselves to Mr. Bryan, and who unfortunately 
have control of the State and local organizations. They say 
that Bryan is not the choice of the South, and that if the 
East, the North, and the West would take the lead against 
him in the Denver convention, the South would follow, not- 
withstanding their organizations. The Charleston News and 
Courier asserts that “the sentiment is growing that Mr. 
Bryan could not be elected should he be nominated.” There 
is no doubt of the soundness of this view, and it is, indeed, 
spreading. Judging from a recent interview with him, Mr. 
Bryan believes that he can defeat any radical Republican. 
Possibly this is because he naturally expects the votes of 
Republicans who are essentially Rooseveir voters in addition 
to what he has ealled his own; but the truth is they are 
mostly the same. He fears Secretary Tarr on the ground 
that he is too conservative; why he entertains this opinion 
he does not explain, but he thinks that he would prefer La 
FotLetTe as the Republican candidate. The fact remains: 
Bryan can defeat no one, and Delaware has pointed the way 
to Democrats who believe that their party can elect the next 
President if they nominate a candidate who is opposed to 
the Rooseveltian-Bryan policies. Delaware has declared for 
Gray. There are others. Indeed, there is more available 
conservative material among the Democrats than among the 
Republicans. 


Bryan and the Discontented 

No political party or candidate can succeed on the plat- 
‘form of discontent. It may be true that the Rooseveltian 
policies of discontent had Mr. Bryan for their real au- 
thor, but the world, at least on this side of the water, is 
not moving towards the natural and obvious goal of such 
policies, away from freedom and towards governmental re- 
straint. Sometimes it may seem to be going in that direc- 
tion, but the movement is, from its very nature, only tem- 
porary. The “policies” have produced a reaction, and only 
Mr. Bryan remains on the old camp-ground. History again 
repeats herself. Once the Republicans of the Western States 
thought well of the Granger movement, but they deserted it 
in time and left: it to the Populists. Once a Republican 
majority in Congress passed an inflation bill, but Grant 
vetoed it. WitutAm ALLEN, of Ohio, picked up the idea, in- 
tending to thrash the Republican traitors with it, with the 
result that Ruturerrorp B. Hayes became, first, Governor of 
Ohio, and then President. The Ocala farmers once wanted 
{o borrow money on wheat, hut the wise men among them 
soou saw that that was an issue fit only for a perpetual 
minority. The Republicans, under the lead of McKinzey 
in the House and of ALLison in the Senate, once undertook 
to “rehabilitate silver,” to relieve the “white metal,” from 
the consequences of the “crime of °73,” but a Democratic 
President, Grover CLEVELAND, relieved the country from the 
intolerable evil that the Republicans had inflicted upon it. 
Then Mr. Bryan, following the example of WitutAm ALLEN, 
saw an ignis fatuus shimmering over the graves in the old 
political churchyard, and followed it with shouts of exulta- 
ticn. At one time he seemed to have gathered a victorious 
army about him and to be marching to victory; but the Re- 
publicans, made wise in the school of Grover CLEVELAND, 
turned upon the unfortunate “white metal” and left it te 
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the care of its Nebraskan nurse. It died on his hands. Thus 
it is now; al! the fatnous policies which have been confusing 
the people are now the political property of WituiAm JeEn- 
wings Bryan and his friends, who propose to nominate him 
at Denver because he stands for the policies which have 
caused a reconsideration of the popular attitude towards Mr. 
Roosevett. Mr. Bryan could not be elected, for the same 
reason that has put an end to the third-term movement for Mr. 
RoosEvELT. He would be again, as he was in 1896 and in 1900, 
the candidate of the discontented minority. 


Mr. Bryan and the Tariff 

The Philadelphia Ledger asserts that in 1896 Mr. Bryan 
deliberately turned his back on tariff reduction for the 
“titillation and allurement of the Silver Republican voters 
of the West, who insisted on some guarantee that the pro- 
tection principle would not be radically attacked in the event 
of the candidate’s election.” To this end the word “ only ” 
was omitted, with Bryan’s consent, from the phrase, “a 
tariff for revenue only,” while Bryan inserted in his “ eross- 
of-gold” speech the declaration that “if protection has slain 
its thousands, the gold standard has slain its tens of thou- 
sands.” He has now abandoned silver as he once abandoned 
the tariff, and is ready for government ownership of railroads, 
initiative-referendum, or any other old thing. 


The Taft Boom and Governor Hughes 

It was said the other day that never had a Presidential 
Loom been so mismanaged as Mr. Tarv’s, and the intimation 
was that the Secretary of War would probably not receive 
the Republican nomination in consequence of the incom- 
petency and tactlessness of the managers of his so-called 
“j}joom.” This is not sound reasoning. The Secretary of War 
will probably not be the Republican candidate in 1908; but 
this is not because of the mismanagement of his campaign. 
No real movement in behalf of a public man who is a ecan- 
didate for a Presidential nomination fails for any such reason, 
if the individual or his cause has attracted popular support, 
while many a shrewdly managed movement has failed because 
of popular opposition to the man for whom it was organized. 
Seerctary Tart, if he fail of nomination, as he probably will, 
will fail because his candidacy has not attracted the neces- 
sary popular support. Its origin has never been liked, and 
now he would he on the defensive throughout a campaign. 
On the other hand, could there be a campaign—if there ean 
be said to be one at all—which must be so offensive to the 
practical working politicians as that in behalf of Governor 
Hucues? As one of the most practical of them all, “ ABE” 
GRUBER, says, the politicians want to know if a man wants 
his friends to organize for him, which, being interpreted, 
mcans, how much money for how many “boys”? Governor 
Hucues has treated the appeals of the “boys” for an an- 
uouncement that he wants an organization with the studied 
indifference that must hurt their tenderest feelings, and thus 
dampen their ardor. He has told them, in effect, to mind 
their own business and he will mind his. And yet his “ boom ” 
zrows as rapidly as the organized booms halt or decline. The 
truth is, and it is greatly for the credit of the country that 
it is so, that the most certain way for a Governor, for example, 
to make progress towards the Presidency, is to be the kind 
of Governor that Hucurs is and that CLEVELAND was, and 
to be indifferent to the politicians who want to “ organize” 
for him. Vice-President Famsanks is said, for instance, to 
be very completely and wisely organized, but one would hesi- 
tate before putting Fampanks’s chances above Hucues’s. 


The President and the Governor 

A rumor came some days ago from the White House, after 
an interview between Senator Pace and Mr. Roosevett, that 
the President would not actively oppose the nomination of 
Governor Hucues, and it was intimated that before long 
he might be found aggressively supporting it. This rumor 
was all too quickly followed by an episode that may have 
saved Senator Pacer and other of Governor Huaues’s friends 
some momentary distress. The county committee, under the 
leadership of Mr. Hersert Parsons, who is supposed to speak 
for the President, postponed until the January meeting a 
resolution expressing the hope that the New York delegation 
to the Republican national convention would present the 
name of Governor Hucues. This action will do the Governor 
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no harm, if harm was intended, as possibly it,was not. Mr. 
Parsons was so discredited by his alliance with Hearst that 
his opposition is now rather helpful than injurious, even if 


he is really in opposition. Another sinister fact is that he 
runs his county committee with the help of a small army 
of Federal office-helders. That sort of thing is not popular 
now, and it is especially obnoxious when the activity is that 
of oftice-holders under an administration pledged to civil 
service reform. 


The Sailing of the Fleet 

The great fleet has sailed, and the Japanese statesmen have 
hastened to declare by cable that the Japanese people will be 
glad to see the ships and the men, and are confident that there 
is no hostile intent concealed in the sending of the fleet. We 
are willing to accept the assurances of the administration 
that this is true. Nevertheless, the world is not so easily 
satisfied. The English papers, including the Spectator, 
which is abnormally respectful to the President, thinks that 
the sailing of this extraordinary fleet of battle-ships, pre- 
pared for war, is most untimely because it excites the jingo 
spirit. The St. James Gazette is notably savage, and asserts 
that it is a bombastic exhibition of naval strength for the 
purpose of intimidating the Japanese. The cordial tones of 
the Japanese statesmen are themselves a recognition of. this 
uneasy suspicion, a suspicion that finds no response among 
Americans, unless the hoodlums of the Pacific coast are hope- 
ful that the Japanese will be trimmed. The people of the 
United States at large are confident that there will be no 
trouble with Japan, and yet they are made uneasy by this 
extraordinary and, we may add, extravagant display of force. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that the ships will return, by way 
of Suez or otherwise, without in the least disturbing the 
peace of the world. We believe that they will, but it is 
patent that when that happy day arrives there will be a fairly 
loud-sounding sigh of relief in Europe, Asia, and America. 


The Ahearn Incident 

Governor Hvcttzs, on the initiative of Mayor McC Le.ian, 
removed Jonn AtEARN, president of the Borough of Man- 
hattan, because. after careful examination, he found that 
AHWEARN was incompetent. It appears from the evidence that 
while there is no reason to suspect ANEARN of corruption, 
he has tolerated corruption in others. He permitted the 
boys to get their “divie.” This is one of the worst and 
yet most common features of our political corruption. The 
Board of Aldermen, without examination, without attempting 
to answer the Governor’s findings, after the courts had refused 
to enjoin the Governor’s action, reelected AHEARN to the 
office from which he had been legally ejected. It is said 
that this is an insolent defiance of the Governor. That does 
not sufficiently express the conduct of the Aldermen. It was, 
indeed, insolent and defiant, but it was an insolent defiance 
of the city’s rights, and an ignorant contempt for decency. 
It was an open acknowledgment of those who participated 
in the “vindication” of Anrarn that public office in New 
York city is to be administered for the good of the “ organiza- 
tion” and its boys, and that plundering of the taxpayer 
and profitable neglect of duty cannot be punished so long 
as the Aldermen are able to protect the plunderers. 


The Australian Tariff 

We have been pretty well informed of the nature of the 
triple protection tariff bill which has been pending in the 
Australian Parliament. It is the embodiment of the theory 
that if a people tax themselves sufficiently they will enrich 
all classes of themselves. This is the American protection 
principle carried to its logical conclusion. The object of 
the Australian bill is to secure the enrichment of Australians 
in three ways: by taxing themselves on all they consume the 
consumers will enrich the manufacturers; by taxing the 
manufacturers who charge too much, the consumers are tc 
get back what they have paid in behalf of manufacturers gen- 
erally; by heavily taxing manufacturers who do not pay 
satisfactory wages, the laborers are to gain. The closed shop 
is to run the factories; the factories are to have the Australian 
field to themselves; and the state is to keep down prices to 
the consumer. The cost of production is to be increased, and 
prices are to be lowered. How would Pennsylvania stand- 
patters like this? The bill has just passed the House of 























































Representatives, and the proposed rates of duty have been 
lowered. As they stood before, they did not begin to ap- 
proach Dinaey rates. This effort of Australia to lift itself 
by its boot-straps will be watched with interest. 


A New Currency Biff 

Senator AtpricH has promised a new currency bill about 
this time, with the assurance of its passage through both 
Houses of Congress. No bill is likely to be presented that 
will not in some way or other provide for a more elastic cur- 
rency than we possess; but unless that elasticity be in the 
main automatic, the bill will not afford a satisfactory or a 
final solution of the problem. 


A. National Bank Looted 

Federal examination of national banks has not proved 
particularly useful to the depositors of the Jewelers’ Na- 
tional Bank of North Attieboro, Massachusetts, which the 
newspapers at this writing report to be “about as_ badly 
broken as a national bank can be.” It is true that the 
Federal bank-examiner discevered that the bank was. in- 
solvent, but not until the cashier, since deceased, had man- 
aged to create a shortage said to approach $250,000. The 
bank’s furniture is left, but the loans made by the late 
eashier look very bad to the directors, who think that some 
of them will not yield more than ten cents on a dollar. Pain- 
ful things do happen even in institutions that enjoy Federal 
supervision. 


A Naval Fight, Ashore 

Our navy, since its handsome start from Hampton Roads, 
has had a hard shaking up; not on the sea, so far as is 
known, but ashore, in McClure’s Magazine and in the news- 
papers. It is asserted that our vaunted ships do not wear 
their armor belts where they shouid, but put them on so low 
that when the coal-bunkers are full the belts barely keep above 
the water-line. Also, that the ships ride so low in the-water 
that when there is a fairly heavy sea the forward turret guns 
cannot be fired. Also, that the ammunition-hoists are not yet 
just right, and are liable again to cause such accidents as they 
have in the past. Also other calamitous errors. These 
charges, vehemently brought by persons licensed to write on 
matters relating to naval construction, are for the most part 
denounced and controverted with corresponding spirit by the 
official authorities and responsible designers. Inasmuch as 
war-ship construction is a very progressive industry, constant- 
ly changing, improving, and growing in cost; all this pas- 
sionate discussion is doubtless good for it, and will make for 
the better construction of ships still to come. Inasmuch as 
the chance to test battle-ships by actual performance in war 
comes very rarely, the only way to try them out seems to be 
by these furious battles in print. 


A Deep Regret 

Major Hrmpunitt, who is too good a man for South Carolina 
to elect to the United States Senate, upbraids us. The Week- 
ty a few weeks ago mildly wondered why, amid the clash of 
protests against the omission from the new gold coins of the 
“In God we Trust,” no one had “found apposite to the dis- 
cussion that New Testament line which runs, ‘ Render unto 
Carsar the things that are Carsar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s.’” Yet at this very time HEMPHILL was singing 
that very refrain. The only explanation is that the sounds 
of the other sectarians were so ear-filling that we did not 
‘atch the peep of the Presbyterian Pope of Charleston. We 
were unfortunate, but we are not wickedly neglectful of our 
blessings. The Major says, with undeserved impatience, that 
we ought to follow more carefully the News and Courier. 
Well, we do read it much more, or much more intelligently, 
than South-Carolinians; if they did as well as we, Mr. Bryan 
would cease to be their candidate. 


Green Hands 

The papers reported that Mr. Bryan’s recent presence in 
Guthrie, the capital of the new State of Oklahoma, inspired 
the chaplain of the local House to pray that he might be the 
next President of the United States. When the prayer. was 
finished, the House applauded it very heartily, and at the 
instance of the Speaker all the Democrats endorsed it by voting 
aye, thinking by that means, perhaps, to give it the benefit 
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of their influence. These seem like elementary proceedings, 
but Oklahoma is an elementary .State; the only one in the 
Union that has never had experience, as a State, with Mr. 
BrYAN as a candidate. 


Welcome, William! 

Returned, on December 20, after an absence of 120 days, 
Wituiam Howarp Tart, Secretary of War and candidate for 
President. Welcome, Wintiam! A good deal has happened 
since you left. We lost our balance some, and there were 
days when the footing seemed mighty uncertain. The little 
tremor that shook this hemisphere when you put your foot 
down again on the edge of North America was welcomed by 
thousands of your countrymen as evidence that another de- 
posit of ballast was about to be made in the hold of the 
ship of state. Said ship, WiLuiaAmM, spreads a mighty sight 
of sail these days, and doesn’t always steer with the precision 
that she might. Get aboard of her, sir; get aboard. 


A Great Many 

How many Democrats are there who find Mr. Bryan’s 
greatest recommendation as a candidate in the conviction 
that he cannot be elected ? 


Pernicious Activities 

A number of bills have been introduced “by request” in 
Congress directing that the motto “In God We Trust” shall 
be put on all the coins. Members report that religious or- 
ganizations and women’s societies are active in correspondence 
on the subject. Doleful news. Religious organizations and 
women’s societies have more influence with Congress (as the 
anti-canteen jaw attests) than wisdom in legislation. We 
shall get some pretty coins if the hands of the meddlers can 
be kept off. The twenty-dollar gold pieces are a great advance 
in art and beauty on anything we had before, and the ten- 
dollar pieces are better than their reputation. 


Disallowed 

The Rev. Samurt Dickir, D.D., president of Albion Col- 
lege, doubts President Roosevent’s courage because he did 
not put anything about the liquor question in his message. 
This doubt is disallowed. The President was bold far beyond 
the point of rashness, about putting things in his message. 
He probably omitted to put in a liquor-question paragraph 
for fear it would get lost. 


Help Wanted : 

A great novelist, a really big one, equal to the true por- 
traiture of various conditions of men, and to the inculeation 
of true doctrine about their relations with one another, might 
do enormous good in this country in these times. Our people 
seem to have a great appetite for knowledge about one an- 
other, and very defective, misleading, and inadequate means 
of satisfying it. The poor want to know about the rich, and 
the rich about the poor, and the great middling mass between 
wants to know about both, and about its own components. 
The cheaper and more popular magazines are full of endeavors 
to satisfy this desire; honest endeavors, apparently, and often 
interesting, but mere nibbles at the great cake. One of the 
ten-centers leads off this month with the observations of a 
writer who, having slummed successfully in the purlieus of 
Chicago, purports to have since been slumming among the 
excessively rich in New York. A quick turn; so quick as 
io cast doubt on the writer’s qualifications for the new job. 
Slum stories have their uses if they are true, but a Vanity 
Fair would do us more good. No doubt the country is too big 
and too diverse to be put in a book, but it is not bigger than 
human nature, and it is possible to put a vast deal of human 
nature between book covers if a powerful-enough comprehen- 
sion is behind the pen. It is a mighty yeasty country in these 
days, and very unsettled in its standards of living and be- 
havior. Some folks have been jostled out of steady habits 
by too much money, others by too much power, and a far 
greater mass than either of these by the reading of sensational, 
undigested, and misleading literature. 


No, Tom 

Tom Lawson has got his second wind and come out for a 
third term, anyhow. No, Tom. That ghost is laid. Why 
not speak for yourself ? 































































































Our Armada: Its Precursors and Significance 


Ir is perfectly true, as Mr. Roosevett has said, that no fleet 
representing collectively so great a tonnage and weight of arma- 
ment ever undertook so long a voyage as that upon which the 
sixteen battle-ships under Rear-Admiral Evans set out on De- 
cember 16 from Hampton Roads. There are in modern history 
only two objects of comparison, to wit, the Spanish armada, in- 
tended for the conquest of England, and the naval force de- 
spatched under Admiral RoJESTVENSKI against Japan. The 
largest Spanish vessels of 1588 would be deemed insignificant when 
measured by our present standards, and the guns of that date, 
whether for calibre, length of range, or precision, would now be 
accounted worthless. The voyage, too, from Spanish ports to 
the North Sea, even though we must add the subsequent cireum- 
navigation of Scotland, was short indeed compared with that 
which is to be performed by Evans. From this point of view 
and from that of size the only precursor of our armada which 
deserves consideration is the naval expedition of which the ill- 
fated RosestveNSKI had charge. The Russian fleet was inferior 
to that which just started from Hampton Roads even in nominal 
tonnage and fighting power, and, as the event proved, it was 
destitute of every requisite for success, with the possible exception 
of personal courage on the part of officers and men. RoJEst- 
VENSKI’S fleet, it will be remembered, did not proceed by a single 
route, or in a single body, part of it traversing the Suez Canal, 
and the second part rounding the Cape of Good Hope, while a 
third squadron did not start until a later date, so that the final 
concentration was not effected until all the ships had reached 
the China Sea. The commander-in-chief endeavored to turn to 
account the resultant delays in Madagascar waters and off the 
coast of French Indo-China by striving to improve the discipline 
and the efficiency in seamanship and gunnery of the squadrons 
under his control, but all his efforts to those ends were un- 
availing, and it is easy to prove by Russian witnesses that there 
never was a modern fleet so wofully unfit for battle as that which 
went forward to its doom in the Bay of Japan. * 

The fleet under Rear-Admiral Evans enters on its voyage to 
the Pacific under very different auspices. Between Hampton 
Roads and San Francisco it has no enemy to fear, unless it be 
the stormy weather which is so apt to prevail in the Straits 
of Magellan. Instead of being repelled, as was ROJESTVENSKI’S 
fleet, it will be welcomed by every intervening seaport which it 
may wish to enter for recoaling or repairs. Should the voyage 
be extended from San Francisco to Manila, Evans will find 
American harbors in the middle of the Pacific. 

There is really no likelihood whatever that Admiral Evans 
will have an opportunity of attesting his skill in naval strategy 
or tactics. The official spokesmen of the Japanese government 
have repeatedly declared that they regard the despatch of the 
fleet under Evans from cne American seaport to another as a 
matter with which no foreign country has any concern, and the 
Japanese newspapers are almost unanimous in averring that there 
is no ground fer seeing in the expedition any indication of hostility 
to Japan. 

Yet, although the presence of a great American fleet in the 
Pacific is more likely to prevent war than to precipitate it, there 
is ample reason for the intentness with which naval experts all 
over the world are watching it. Admiral Gervais, of the French 
navy, regards it as one of the most memorable incidents in the 
naval history of the world, and he has no doubt that it will be 
prosecuted successfully if the Straits of Magellan are traversed 
without disaster. What he means is sufficiently evident, namely, 
that if such a demonstration can be made at the present time, 
when it is needful for American war-ships to circumnavigate 
South America, how much more may be expected when the 
Panama Canal is opened, and when the energies of our navy are 
intensified by the pressure of international war and the instinct 
of self-preservation. The effect upon the German mind is equally 
unmistakable. The German naval programme, as finally revised, 
some weeks ago, by the Bundesrath—a revision which is almost 
certain to be sanctioned by the Reichstag—provides for laying 
down three battle-ships of the Dreadnought, ora stili higher type, 
every year up to and including 1911, and for laying down one 
such vessel annually thereafter until 1917, so that at the date 
last mentioned the German Empire will possess, and _ steadily 
maintain, an aggregate strength of thirty-eight battle-ships. For 
the moment the United States undoubtedly rank as the second 
naval Power on earth, and the question which Germans want to 
see answered is whether we can retain the place. We undoubted- 
ly can retain it if, in compliance with the request of the Secretary 
of the Navy, Congress shall consent to provide for four high-class 
battle-ships this year and every year up to 1911. In addition 
to the sixteen battle-ships that left Hampton Roads on December 
16, and the two battle-ships already in Pacific waters, we have 
in commission, or building, ten other first-class battle-ships, which 
give us a total of twenty-eight. In three years, if the requisite 
authority and appropriations are annually forthcoming, we can 
assure the attainment of a naval force superior to the aggregate 
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If we go on expanding 
the number of our battle-ships at the same rate for some years 
afterwards, we shall utterly outstrip the utmost efforts, and, per- 
haps, the financial capabilities, of the Germans, and long before 
the date last mentioned we shall have proved the impossibility 
of ousting us from the second place in the list.of the naval Powers 


which Germany contemplates for 1917. 


of the world. There is no doubt that, owing to our possession 
of long coasts on two oceans, we need a navy inferior to that of 
Great Britain alone. We mean to have it. That is one demand 
of the Roosevetr administration in which all American patriots 
who possess any foresight and sense of duty must concur. 

There are other points of view from which the despatch of the 
American armada to the Pacific is certain to prove impressive. 
Should Rear-Admiral Evans be instructed to conduct his fleet, 
consisting, when reinforced en route and at San Francisco, of no 
fewer than eighteen battle-ships, accompanied by many armored 
cruisers, we shall possess incomparably the strongest naval force 
that has ever been seen in the Far Kast. It would be impossible 
for Great Britain itself, without seriously weakening her Channel, 
Mediterranean, and North Sea fleets, to send thither an array 
of battle-ships fit to cope with our own. The effect of such a 
state of things on the prestige and influence of the United States 
in the extreme Orient is obvious. We shall have proved tq the 
satisfaction of all well-informed onlookers that, in a superlative 
sense, we are a great world Power even in an ocean which, for 
the moment, is for us the most difficult of access. The presence 
of our eighteen battle-ships at Manila—should Admiral 
Evans be ordered thither—cannot but increase enormously the 
power of our diplomatists at Peking. Chinese statesmen will be 
encouraged mightily to resist the encroachments of the Japanese 
on Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria—encroachments embodied 
in the recent demand as to the telegraphic and postal systems— 
and will tend to convince them that our guarantee of the in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of China rests upon a solid 
foundation. The exhibition of such tremendous naval force, 
coupled with the proof of our generosity afforded by our return 
of the larger share of the indemnity paid to us by the Peking 
government for alleged losses in the Boxer rebellion, should, and 
will, convince the Chinese that we are the most trustworthy, 
disinterested, and useful friends that they possess upon the globe. 

While, therefore, in the past, we have expressed some doubts 
as to the necessity, the opportuneness, or the expediency of the 
EvANS expedition, we shall follow, with the most lively sympathy, 
the progress of the fleet, now that it has actually started. For 
its safety and honor we offer our best hopes and wishes. We do 
not for a moment doubt that they will be fulfilled. 

We observe, finally, that there is an aspect of the Evans 
expedition which is sometimes overlooked, and that is the deep 
effect Which it must necessarily ‘produce on our sister republics 
of South America. When the Latin-American commonwealths 
behold the enormous dimensions and colossal latent powers of 
the first American armada, they will inevitably be impressed 
profoundly with the importance to ‘themselves of the Monror 
doctrine. Here, they will say, is a protector who is abundantly 
able to protect. The Monroe doctrine means something. Never, 
while the United States possess such splendid naval resources, 
will any Latin-American state have to dread European aggression. 
The inhabitants of South-American countries will feel, perhaps 
for the first time, that under the egis of so mighty a protector 
they may work in peace. From this point of view the exhibition 
of sixteen American first-class battle-ships in South-American 
seaports is a useful and possibly necessary supplement of the 
moral influence exerted by the mission of Secretary Roor. 





The New Year 


Tue mistake of the average thinker is to believe that life is 
a finished product presented to us from some power outside us. 
On the contrary, life is a fluid set of circumstances into which 
we walk with full power to push, or shove, or solidify, or freeze, 
or boil, according to will. To begin to will, then, as soon as we 
take stock of surrounding circumstances, is the main interest in 
existence. Jf we set ourselves to operating upon circumstances 
without a definite plan of action, without quite knowing whether 
it is boiling or freezing we want to do, we are apt to make but 
little progress. But even for the man who has frozen what he 
meant to boil there is stili a hope; circumstances are so fluid, 
so willing to be dealt with, that all he has to do is to apply a 
greater amount of heat to his lump of ice, ultimately to reach 
the boiling-point. To will, then, is what we are to set about in 
this bit of a world we call life. We are ourselves compact of 
past wills, tendencies, and impulses handed down from generation 
to generation, but over and above these ‘inherited tendencies there 
is ever something more, something individual, namely, the turn 
which this particular combination of tendencies takes, its will, 
its desire, its personal effort which is to awaken and act upon 
circumstances. For each man, though he bo “the result of the 



























































































































































selection and the chiselling of thousands of minds through the 
centuries,” is yet a new power, a new combination, a fresh brain 
full of new seeds of thought; alive with desires and intentions 
which, liberated, shall add their quota to the unfolding drama 
of human consciousness. 

A New-year is a likely moment to pause and take stock of our 
outfit and consult our will. Not that the New-year is really 
in any way different from any other point in the vast expanse 
we call time, but because any definite point upon which we can 
make a deeper impression than the habitual one is useful as a 
reminder, as a line of a mark in empty space to which we can 
tack on our further actions. It is a start from which we can 
get a sense of logical continuity. And so, despite all the journal- 
istic cheap jokes about the New-year and resolutions, the New- 
year is a good point from which to look backward and forward— 
a kind of a cornerstone in the palace of life. If we dislike the 
material of which we are built, if we find the tendencies and 
impulses which have been handed down to us are, on the whole, 
rather poor and futile stuff, we need not waste time lamenting 
the poor foundations of our forebears; but we can realize that 
will is the universal remedy, and we can set industriously about 
the business of restraint and reinforcement. For one thing is 
certain: no one can afford to go out of life without leaving some 
visible tracks of his passing for those who follow after. It is 
wholesome, from time to time. to take into account the second 
point in creation, and instead of dwelling on the fact that life 
was created in seven days and presented to man complete and 
perfect, remember that if ever there was an Eden it was forfeited, 
and man was driven out to re-create a life for those who should 
follow after. And it is this task we still have in hand. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, for good or for evil, by hook or by 
crook, with careful choices and vigorous willing, or by slothful 
carelessness and feeble drifting, we are creating life for the 
generations to come—life and its values and its possibilities, its 
joys and its griefs, its health and its sickness. 

The panic, the suffering. above all, the spreading of despair, 
the epidemic of suicides that closed in upon us at the end of last 
year, do not speak very well for the work of our forefathers. <A 
life in which money is a supreme power and pride of heaping 
up conerete things a source of solace speaks ill, indeed, for the 
values past generations have created. A journalism not ashamed 
to chronicle the minutest details in the lives of rich men simply 
because they are rich is a harsh criticism of our fathers. The 
past is past, and what is created is created, but the world is still 
in embryo. Each man has his little plot to cultivate, and he 
can still weed and plant, and what is planted spreads and grows 
of its own will, once it gets a fair start. It is not necessary to 
have such a wide swathe; an invalid’s room, where pain is 
courageously and cheerfully borne, poverty that forgets itself 
in work and helpfulness, the tiniest workshop where beauty and 
durability and honest craftsmanship are loved and fostered, is 
space enough for a better life than this to be built. For the real 
beauty of life, after all, is the quality we learn to put into things; 
and just now, when things are said to be rather more scant than 
usual, it is an excellent time to decorate dearth with quality. 
Wherever we are, however near the end of our running, it is 
never too late to resolve that high thoughts and brave qualities 
shall accompany us for the rest of the journey. Such resolves 
may be easier for those who have made them before and carried 
them out; they are, undoubtedly, more difficult for those who 
have made them before and then turned slothful and let them 
slide out of grasp, but what is worth while to bear in mind is 
that beginning again is never impossible; the field of effort is 
open, and who sets his will to work may achieve. 

There is a good deal of writing, nowadays, that treats of life 
as if it were a cul-de-sac; as if man were caught here in a blind 
alley with-no outlet: but surely, if there in one universally known 
truth, it is that life has beginning and end; as we have come in, 
so also we shall go out, and that after we have once waked up 
to our position, measured ourselves, and taken our endowment 
and tendencies into count, it is pretty well left in our own hands 
how we shall spend the interval between the coming and going. 

There is a certain play of IpsEN’s which seems, at a first read- 
ing, to be largely an arraignment of nature; all the instincts play 
false; the wrong people are coupled together; the wrong in- 
fluences emerge at critical moments from the outside; every- 
thing is working at cross-purposes; and finally the most innocent 
person in the play, a little lame boy, dies, leaving his parents 
childless and without responsibility; by his going the field is 
cleared for every evil impulse to hold sway, but it occurs to the 
parents in their grief to resolve that the child’s death shall not 
go for nothing; all the care and the training and the help that 
they would have lavished upon him they decide to give to the 
poor and ignorant children of the village, and as wherever will 
awakens, blind instinct halts, the play closes with the slow 
dawn of redemption breaking in the distance. 

Sin and suffering, mistakes and wrong-doing may also lay 
the foundations of a new building. Are we bereft? There is 
always some one lonelier upon whom we may lavish care. Are 
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we poor? We are, all of us, marching the direct road to death; 
and whatever death may or may not be, it is, at any rate, divested 
of creature comforts and sensuous things, and poverty is good 
discipline and preparation for their ultimate loss. Have we 
reached the further milestones of old age, to find the way behind 
us empty-and ugly? Have we begun to feel the shackles of the 
past, and to think that what we have been we are, and that new 
adventures are but futile dreains? But who wills may keep the 
flame of hope alive, and the little sparks of interest kindled. To 
fan alive the flame of life, to blow it into a glow, to keep it 
burning for our warmth and others’, and to go down to death, 
knowing that whatever was worth while in this life has in it the 
seed of everlasting life, is to have lived successfully, and one may 
begin to do this at any odd turning in the course of life. Any 
New-year will do for a beginning. Lite is still plastic; it waits 
for the mould we offer it, and whatever point in time we may 
have reached we are free to will the vessel into which life flows, 
of noble outline and generous purpose, 





Personal and Pertinent 


SoME entertaining news about Americans can be obtained from 
the London newspapérs. For example: the Evening Standard 
announces that “ Urton SrNncLair, intent on the exposure of the 
‘inanities of the American millionaire,’ secured a_ position as 
butler to Mrs. VANDERBILT,’—which, isn’t said. ‘* He was, it seems, 
sacked because a fellow servant reported the Chricton [nom de 
domestique| was in the habit of writing elaborate reports in his 
pocket-book every night before he went to bed.” 


They have a great Norwegian woman writer of fiction whose 
books are beginning to be translated into English in England. 
Her name is Madame ALVIDE Prypbz, and some of her novels are 
named The Heart of the Northern Sea, The Children of Haro, and 
The Promised Land, England is waking up to her merits late, 
for America, Germany, atid Russia have already had translations 
of her. On her father’s side she is German, and her mother is 
the daughter of SkovGAarD, a Danish painter. She is fairly ad- 
vanced in years, for she intends to be sixty years old next year; 
she was born -in the south of Norway in 1848. Afterwards she 
lived at Christiana and on the northwest coast of Norway. 
HENpDRIK IBSEN and Bsornson called her so often and so im- 
pressively the greatest woman writer of Norway that the govern- 
ment made grants of money to her, and thus enabled her to travel 
over the Continent. The government of the United States does 
not do this sort of thing, and therefore Mr. Howe tts, for example, 
and Mark Twatn and Urron Srinciatr have to pay their own 
fares. But then she is a woman, and they haven’t got so many 
geniuses in Norway as we have in America. There is more money 
in Norway per capita for geniuses. 

The Joun Harvarp house in Stratford-on-Avon has been saved 
from destruction and is now owned by Harvard University. The 
salvage was the consequence of the joint efforts of MARIE CoORELLI, 
who has lived at Stratford for about seven years, and of Mr. 
Epwarp Morris, of Chicago. The business cost~Mr. Morris be- 
tween $6500 and $7000, and Miss CoreLir a deal of effort, im- 
cluding pages of writing of a vigorous and often wearing kind. 
The Joun Harvarp house was worth preserving for more reasons 
than one. He was not born in the house, and perhaps he never 
lived there, but it was built by his mother’s father, THoMAS 
Rogers, when his daughter KATHERINE, to be the future ancestress 
of Harvard University in America, was twelve years old. It 
does not make much matter whether Joun ever lived there; he 
probably visited there, at least, and it is the only bit of real 
estate in England which has a living interest to any one to whom 
the memory of the founder of our oldest university is dear. It 
was built in 1596. Besides being a relic, it is the best specimen 
of a timber house in Stratford, and one of the most beautiful 
in England. America may have waked up late to the merits of 
Joun Harvarp, but that it has at last evinced a concern about 
this pious founder of the great institution which bears his name 
may be some evidence of spiritual and intellectual growth. Our 
fathers and grandfathers didn’t think of putting up a statue to 
Joun Harvarp at” Cambridge, or a monument at his grave in 
Charlestown, nor would they have dreamed of saving his mother’s 
house at Stratford from the auctioneers and other agents who 
were desecrating it. Perhaps this generation does these things 
because it has more money; but it is also true that many who 
have the more money are using it to express more respect for edu- 
cation, and for those who, like Joun Harvarp, have made sacri- 
fices for it. 

The other day a new Washington correspondent stated that 
the Democrats would be greatly injured by the panic, because 
they were preparing such foolish banking and currency legislation 
in the Senate cloak-room. This is a strange misconception of 
the deep significance of a cloak-room. The cloak-rooms are the 

























places where Senators indulge their fancies. In days when men 
told stories, Vest of Missouri was the king of the cloak-room, 
and Don Cameron was his lay figure. They rig jokes on new 
men in the cloak-rooms, and the last thing they do is to construct 
-erious laws there. The Senators who spend most of their time 
-centing their own cloaks and those of their fellows with tobacco 
smoke are not often consulted on especially serious matters; they 
constitute the “army” of the flag, and follow their leaders. 
BryAN did a good deal in the cloak-room to fasten the Philippine 
Islands to this country, and the Washington letter-writers say 
that he has been alarming his anxious friends by talking over 
financial measures there that he thinks ought to be adopted. One 
of his most ardent supporters has been so moved by the words of 
the Nebraskan that he took him over from the Democratic cloak- 
room to the Republican cloak-room just to have him talk it over 
with ALpricu and some of the others whose ideas needed righting. 
It is said that when Bryan got through, ALDRICH, or some one 
else, was very polite to him, and said that he hoped that Bryan 
would be the Democratic. candidate. But this aside, when a real 
bill is to be prepared it will not be thrashed out amid the chaff 
of the cloak-room, but in some committce-room. Atprici will 
do it in his little back office in the apartments of the Finance 
ALLISON may help, if the Iowans do not think him 
too old. If Cunnerson has any amendments to offer he will 
prepare them at home. When Grorce F, EpmMunps and THURMAN 
wanted to draft a bill or an amendment, EpMuNDs used to rise 
in his place and blow his nose. Then he’d walk out of the cham- 
ber. Soon afterward THURMAN would walk out at another door. 
They’d meet down in the Judiciary Committee-room, and there 
the business would be done. The Senators or visitors who talk 
about legislation in the cloak-room talk so muclr about it that 
they never find time to put down any thoughts, if they really 
have any, on paper. 


Committee. 










Correspondence 
LAS VEGAS CERTIFICATES 
Las Vecas, N. M., November 22, 1907. 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—We regret very deeply that before publishing your article 
on the Las Vegas Clearing-house certificates in your issue of 
November 23, you did not make some effort to inform yourself 
as to the need and objects of these certificates, as well as to the 
security behind them. 

The Clearing-house certificates were issued in Las Vegas only 

when the banks in reserve cities refused to ship currency to 
Western correspondents, and were issued solely as a_ substitute 
for actual cash in order that pay-rolls might be met, and the 
making of the change incident to ordinary business transactions 
might be carried on as usual, in spite of the tying up of cash in 
fastern cities. At the time that the allied business interests of 
Las Vegas decided to issue clearing-house certificates to relieve 
the money stringency caused in the West by the action of Eastern 
bankers, the plan of the organization of the Las Vegas Clearing- 
house and the security of its issues were so thoroughly explained 
by the local press, and at two open meetings of the business men 
of the community, that it was not deemed necessary to again 
recite the provision for the security of the issue in the certificates 
themselves; particularly as they were intended merely for local 
use. 
In order to obtain these certificates from the Clearing-house, 
each of the local banks deposited one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars of approved securities for every one hundred dollars of certifi- 
rates issued to it. In addition to this security, there was a 
guarantee of $300,000 pledged by the incorporators of the Las 
Vegas Clearing-house, whose private fortunes aggregate more than 
three million dollars. 

We beg to advise you that since the incorporation of the Las 
Vegas Clearing-house, all personal checks or Clearing-house 
certificates sent out in payment of accounts have been, and will 
continue to be, promptly remitted fer in Eastern exchange as 
heretofore. 

You stated that “ No one is going to sell goods for printed bits 
of paper which will not buy food or pay rent.” We beg to advise 
you that these certificates have been in circulation since October 
29, and there has not been a single instance (barring the action 
of HArPER’s WEEKLY) where they have not been gladly accepted 
by the business men, merchants, and laborers in payment of any 
obligation whatsoever. You state further in your editorial that 
“ Happily the example of Las Vegas will not be followed.” We 
respectfully call your attention to the inaccuracy of this state- 
ment, for it is an established fact that practically all important 
hanking points in the Middle West, the Southwest, and the Pacific 
States are now issuing clearing-house certificates, in small de- 
nominations, for current. circulation. 

We ask you, in all fairness, if it would not have been better to 
have published your article only in the event you failed to realize 
on your one-dollar certificate? 

Inasmuch as you have carried the matter into print without 
inquiry or investigation, we trust that your inherent sense of 
justice will prompt you to vindicate Las Vegas for an action 
she has been forced to take, not from local stress, but by condi- 
tions entirely beyond her control. I am, sir, 

HALLETT RAYNOLDS, 
Assistant Cashier. 
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The Las Vegas Clearing-house certificate upon which the 
WEEKLY commented was, Mr. Raynolds states, issued for local pur- 
poses. It was, however, sent to New York in payment of a debt. 
We were perfectly justified in our comment upon it because it 
contained no notice of security behind it, and because it was pay- 
able only if deemed advisable by the committee of the Las Vegas 
Clearing-house. For the purpose for which it was employed it 
was an absurd piece of paper. We had no doubt of the object 
for which it was intended, nor were we in error in saying that the 
Las Vegas example would not be followed. Other issues of so-called 
emergency currency, sO far as we are aware, are not defective in 
the particulars mentioned.—EbITorR. 





FRATERNITY 
WILLIAMstown, Mass., December 1, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The letter from your correspondent in your issue of Novem- 
ber 30, discussing the question as to which is the oldest college 
fraternity, will bear correction. 

Phi Beta Kappa, founded in 1776, was at first a secret society of 
a literary and social character, perhaps similar to the present Greek- 
letter fraternities; it is now, however, and has been for many years, 
a purely honorary society, with no secrets and a merely formal 
organization in most of its chapters. Elections are based on 
scholarship, and women as well as men are admitted as members. 

Kappa Alpha, founded in 1825 at Union College, has been from 
the first a close brotherhood of kindred spirits, of a secret nature, 
and is the parent of the present great system of American college 
fraternities. 

Being a member of both of the organizations referred to, I may 
speak with some knowledge of their difference in character. 7 

I am, sir, 
TALcor1r MUNER BANKs. 


THE OLDEST 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH 





New York, December 12, 1907 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
S1r,--In justice to Mr. Pratt and myself, I may say that in my 





first letter (dated October 21)—as it was written—I based my 
characterization of Mr. Pratt’s letter on its ensemble and not 
alone, as he was misled into thinking, on his statement of “ the 
sole issue” between the House of Commons and Mr. Bradlaugh. 
His first letter was, I said, in many of its assertions “ villainous 
and imbecile abuse.” I say so still. Moreover, I pointed out that 
the space afforded in HAkPER’s WEEKLY was not adequate to permit 
correction of ‘all Mr. Pratt’s inaccurate assertions in detail, and 
I called attention (for those who wished to judge fully of the 
merits of the case) to that book, written with so much candor 
and devotion: Charles Bradlaugh: A Record of his Life and Work, 
by H. B. Bonner and J. M. Robertson. 

Specifically I object to Mr. Pratt’s statement of “ the sole issue,” 
as he called it. I denied the truth of this statement: 

“Did Mr. Bradlaugh’s atheism give him the right to defy the 
law of the land . .. before he could take his seat? This was the 
sole issue. He refused to do so” (Do what, Mr. Pratt?) “ expecting 
the nation would rise in his behalf, and the nation took no notice 
of him.” 

I reiterate that this is (in so far as it is intelligible) false. Mr. 
Bradlaugh never claimed that his atheism gave him the right to 
defy the law of the land, either: before he could take his seat or 
after having taken it. He claimed he had the right to affirm. 
The issue between the House and Mr. Bradlaugh—after he had 
been denied the right of affirmation—was this: Did the House have 
the right to exclude a regularly elected representative from the 
House because of his professed personal religion or irreligion? 

Mr. Pratt calls me “ openly reckless ” for saying that the House 
“backed down,” and that its position was “ indefensible.” The 

Touse “defended itself” by refusing Mr. Bradlaugh either the 
right to aflirm or permission to take the regular oath when he 
had expressed his willingness to do so in order to perform his 
imperative representative function. Finally, after years of un- 
righteous struggle, the House was forced to accept his oath as 
valid, in spite of the fact that it was perfectly understood that 
the theistic phrase in the oath was to Mr. Bradlaugh an absolutely 
“unmeaning form.” In other words, the House “ backed down,” 
as I said. Thus, it is shown that its position was morally and, in 
the end, legally ‘ indefensible,” which is what I claimed. 

With this [ rest my case. Charles Bradlaugh suffered greatly 
in life from ignorant misrepresentation and villainous abuse; in 
death the voice of slander cannot reach him. His fame is secure. 
“ Beside the cautious and merely judicious or clever men he stands 
out as one of a larger mould and greater fibre, a battling and con- 
quering Titan, sure of the sympathetic retrospect of happier days.” 

I am, sir, 








RAYNE ADAMS. 


UNRECONCILED 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., November 20, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Smr,—Every one who reads your WEEKLY can easily see the fact 
that you are a confederate of the grafters and are paid for your 
steady work. 

Shame on the thieves. 
is a great and good man. 
The President will show you yet. 





God will punish you all. The President 
The bad men slandered Lincoln also. 
I am, sir, 

D. R. GRAHAM, 
























































































“For a Fight or a Frolic’ 


‘*Far-called, our navies melt away ”’ 





—Recessional 
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The Battle-ship Fleet saluting the President upon his Arrival on the ‘ Mayflower” 


Fortress Monrok, December 16, 1907. 

MN the silence which follows the thunder of a 

hundred guns, the world-watched °battle-ships 

of the Atlantic fleet have swung into line and 

steamed for the open sea. At the horizon the 

black pennants of smoke which fly from the 

sixteen steel-clad ships are ravelling away to 

the northward. Strong eyes can still mark the 

white specks which so short a time ago were 

towering floating fortresses, thorny with guns, 

yet flowery with the speech-flags of the sea. Left behind are only 

the straining eyes, the wonderment, the anxiety of it all and the 

peace of a deserted roadstead. And although the smoke is fast 

disappearing from the rim of the horizon, the watchers still stand 

with their faces seaward, as if perhaps just at the last they may 

be able to see into the future—only for the space of five or six 

months—which stretches away before the ships in endless leagues 
of sea. 

Of the voyage of these ships nothing is known to the legion of 
watchers save that their destination is San Francisco. But where- 
ever the sea track lies, to whatever point the course of this fleet 
of steel is laid, in whatever guise history rides upon the prow of 
rey 
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the flag-ship, it is known throughout the land that it will render 
its own fair and honorable account to the nation’s far-borne flag. 

The fleet which passed out from Hampton Roads is the most 
powerful massing of sea-fighters under a single command which 
has ever been seen accomplished .in the New World. And when 
the signal of the Commander-in-Chief was flashed from the flag- 
ship, the sixteen great craft, with their fourteen thousand souls 
aboard, hove anchor and swung to place in line with the ease and 
precision of a drill squad. It was wonderful to watch that line 
steam past, to note the power of each ship as she glided by. Each 
ship so clearly indicated the strength, the reserve, the determina- 
tion animating her, and yet the magnitude of the scene was not 
so impressive in this passing as in the later moments when one 
marked the length of the line, for when the last ship was close 
under the ramparts of Fortress Monroe the van-ship of the fleet 
was four miles away to the southeast and fast dimming on the 
horizon. 

It was with a gripping patriotism that one watched the lines of 
ships respond to the Admiral’s signal, heave anchor, ship by ship, 
and steam to proper and appointed place in the double column, 
each vessel four- hundred yards behind its sea-mate. It was a 
time, too, to remember the last leave-takings, and bid a last God- 
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“The Visit of the Fleet Captains in their Launches to pay their farewell Respects to the President on the ‘“ Mayflower” 
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President Roosevelt saluting the departing War- 
ships from the Deck of the “Mayflower” 


speed to some one standing unrecognizably merged into the groups 
at the rails. 

Of late it has been a season of farewells, and up to the very last 
moments before dawn of the day of sailing, launches were plying 
between shore and ships, carrying belated officers whe had lingered 
for a last good-by. [ut practically everybody was uboard his ship 
before daylight, and when the first brassy glint of the sun struck 
across the waters of the Roads, it came upon a fleet as still and 
silent as so many white ghosts of ships. After the rain and gales 
and gloom of the last three days it was a relief to see the bright- 
ness steal across the waste of waters, and to find a keen and 
dry, although cold, north wind whipping the surface into ridges of 
white. There was not one wisp of cloud in all the broad blue sky. 

As the last reverberations of the eight bells of eight o’clock died 
away among the most distant ships of the fleet, a signal was wig- 
wagged from the Connecticut, Rear-Admiral Evans’s ilag-ship. In- 
stantly from every ship in the fleet there was broken out from 
stem to stern, from masthead to masthead, the most gorgeous 
imaginable array of signal-ilags, red, yellow, blue, white, black, and 
green. 

Soon a lookout aloft 
on the Connecticut 
hailed the deck with 











From stereograph, copyright, 1907, by Underwood & Underwood 
The Last Word—President Roosevelt giving 
_ his parting Instructions to Admiral Evans 


flower, attended by two sombre torpedo-boats, came up to the flag- 
ship there was a sudden burst of flame and smoke from the Con- 
necticut’s saluting broadside, and at the flash every ship in the 
fleet loosed her batteries in a salute of twenty-one guns in 
honor of the President, while all the bands, stationed on the quar- 
ter-decks beat out “The Star-Spangled Banner.” The President’s 
yacht dropped anchor halfway between the two lines of ships, and, 
according to a programme long before arranged, the commanders 
made their way aboard to give greeting and farewell. There was 
a sudden darting of launches from every part of the fleet, and all 
gave way at the starboard gangway of the Mayflower to the Con- 
necticut’s launch, from which emerged presently Rear-Admiral 
Evans. The piercing whistle of the boatswain piped him over the 
side, the six side-boys raised their chilly blue hands in salute, and 
the drums sounded three ruffles. 

Close to the President Rear-Admiral Evans halted and stood at 
salute. The President saluted in return, and both men clasped 
hands heartily. Then the Admiral presented his staff and led the 
way to greet the other members of the President’s party, while 
captain after  cap- 
tain of the various 
ships was piped over 
the side, honored with 
two ruffles apiece, and 








a ery that the May- 
flower was in sight. 
An order was passed, 
and instantly rows 
and ranks of men in 
blue were massed 
along the main-decks 
of the white fighting- 
ships. This was the 
ceremony of ‘“ man- 
ning the sides” in 
honor of the presence 
of the President, the 
Commander - in - Chief 
of the Army and 





avy. 
~Thiek double-breast- 
ed overcoats protected 
the bluejackets from 
the biting wind that 
piped through the 
rigging and cracked 
the pennants like 
whips. On the bridge 
of every ship stood 
her officers, ‘as erect 
and immovable as on 
parade, clad in full- 
dress uniforms which 
were eclipsed by heavy 
overcoats. 
When 





the May- 


The Arrival of the President’s Yacht “ Mayflower” opposite the Line of Battle-ships 
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similarly greeted by 
the President and the 
group near him. 

At last the Presi- 
dent drew the Ad- 
miral aside and talked 
earnestly with him 
for five minutes. 
What were those fare- 
well words of instrue- 
tion— if such they 
were —no one may 
-ever know. Both men 
were grave. Admiral 
Evans’s replies were a 
series of emphatic 
nods of assent. Pres- 
ently the Commander- 
in-Chief grasped the 
Admiral’s hand and 
heartily exclaimed, 
“Good-by and good 
luck!” At the gang- 
way, Admiral Evans 
saluted and_ started 
for his flag-ship,. fol- 
lowed over the side by 
the captains in the 
order of their seni- 
ority. 

The Mayflower then 
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weighed anchor and steamed 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 





to the head of the line, where 





she made for the open sea. 
The Connecticut immediately 
struck her gay array of sig- 
nal-flags, and from all the 
other ships the lines of whip- 
ping bunting were drawn 
down and stowed—the first 
step from gayety to grimness. 
Then cables began clattering 
through hawse-pipes, and the 
stripped stokers below caught 
up their shovels, for great 
clouds of black smoke arose 
from the funnels of the fleet, 
and blew darkly down the 
line. 

Slowly the Connecticut be- 
gan to slip away from her 
anchorage, and, as if impelled 
by the same set of engines, 
all the other ships gathered 
headway in her wake. As 
silently as phantom ships the 
great fleet, which may make 
history on the other side of 
the world, began to move on 
its long journey, and as 
silently as shadows followed 
the trail to the sea. 

With the Connecticut in the 
lead the armor-clads slipped 
into column and followed after 
the Mayflower. They passed 
close inshore, as near as pos- 
sible to the Hotel Chamber- 
lin, the long wharf, and 
Fortress Monroe. The _ bal- 
conies and windows of the 
hotel, the wharf, the ram- 
parts, and the shore for a 
mile or more, were crowded with men, women, and children who 
seemed unconscious of the cold as they stood bareheaded waving 
hats, handkerchiefs, wraps, anything and everything wavable. 
Many of the men on the ships not engaged in duties of ceremony 
waved their caps in reply. The bands on the ships began to play. 
Some of them favored “ Auld Lang Syne,” one played “ Nancy 
Lee,” but most of them with great tact piped merrily about “ The 
Girl I Left Behind Me.” 

Of course there were many crowded tugs and excursion boats in 
the Roads following the departing armor-clads and swarming at a 
respectful distance all the way down to the Virginia capes, but 
they were hardly visible to the average observer, obscured by the 
great glory of the fighters. 

For ten miles the Mayflower steamed ahead of the fleet, then 
turned at the tail of the Horseshoe Shoals, and waited to review 
the ships as they passed. 





From stereograph, copyright, 1907, by Underwood & Underwood 


President Roosevelt with Division and Ship Commanders of the Fleet on Board the “Mayflower” 


On the bridge of the Mayflower stood the President alone, his 
hat removed as the flag-ship passed. His jaws were set, his ex- 
pression serious, as he contemplated the vast and imposing pro- 
cession. It was his fleet, assembled by his order, sent by him in 
battle line half-way around the world. What the consequences of 
its journey might be neither he nor any other man could tell. 
Those who saw him say that he seemed deeply impressed by the 
gravity of the moment. 

Admiral Evans and his officers stood at attention on the bridge 
of the Connecticut. The bluejackets manned the sides, and the 
marines on the quarter-deck presented arms. The saluting battery 
crashed farewell as the great ship passed the Mayflower. Next 
came the Kansas, saluting as she approached and passed. As the 
Kentucky, last in line, came abreast and began to fire her twenty- 
one guns the Connecticut was vanishing over the rim of the south- 
ern horizon. Andas the Kentucky and the gun-boat Yankton, which 
closed the file of fighting craft, 
went on and on into the trail- 
ing smoke-cloud of the fleet, 
the wonderment, the unspoken 








inquiry arose anew, when 





were these great ships to be 
seen again, what news of 
them was to be flashed home 
from the singing wires span- 
ning their decks? What was 
to come to them in their 
amazing adventuring? Their 
presence in the sunny road- 
stead, their bunting flapping, 
their launches rocketing back 
and forth, had aroused little 
thought save that of their 
power, their dignity, and not 
a little of their determination 
to carry the flag overseas; 
but with the sailing away, the 
doffing of the gauds of cele- 
bration, and the marked 
silence after she saluting, the 
seriousness of it all was .as 
quick in coming as the smoke 
cloud. The watcher became 
conscious that the eyes of the 
whole world were upon that 
fleet, that for months before- 
hand in distant admiralties 
the preparations for this day 
—the orders to dock, to pro- 
vision, to take on ammunition 
and other paraphernalia of 
war—had been scrutinized 
and discussed to the minutest 








From stereograph, copyright, 1907, by Underwood & Underwood 


The President and his Guests. The Group includes Mrs. Roosevelt, Miss Ethel 
Roosevelt, Admiral Cowles, Assistant-Secretary Newberry, and Commander Sims 





scrap of information. Also 
that in some of these naval 
cabinets had been—there must 
have been! — conjectures, if 
not prophecies, and that some 
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The fast Glimpse—the Sixteen Battle-ships steaming out to Sea, as viewed from the Roof of the Hotel Chamberlin 


of these were favorable, encouraging, others not. The press of 
Europe and the Far East had also kept as close watch of the march 
of events, devoting much more space to comment than to the news, 
and here and there making bold to characterize the expedition in 
unequivocal language. 


It had long been a world-matter, this sailing of the American 
fleet, and it was for this reason that the watcher ashore who saw 
the long line form and steam seaward felt, somehow or other, that 
these ships must be going forth to some great deed, to something 
which would repay the world for all its interest. 





COINED 


By JOHN 


“JHE discussion which has been brought about by the 

/ omission of the legend “In God We Trust” from 

the United States coins has attracted attention to 

mottoes which have at different times, and in dif- 

ferent countries, appeared on coined moneys. It is 

a fact that in other ages certain inscriptions have 

given rise to such cynical interpretations as Presi- 

dent Roosevelt feared of the legend “In God We Trust.” The 

Venetian lira coined in 1474 bore the inscription In te solo 

gloria, meaning, “To Thee alone the Glory.” In that day the 

motto on the Venetian coin was perverted in meaning, and made to 

apply to the coin and not io the Deity. In 1744 Cardinal Rezgoni- 

co coined a sequin on which appeared the words, Veni Lumen 

Cordium, translated, “ Come, thou light of hearts.” ..There was 

also coined a Venetian piece bearing an allegorical figure of 

Justice, accompanied with the words, Nostra in hac Felicitas. 

This inscription was irreverently treated as implying “ Our 

happiness in this” coin—rather than in Justice, as contemplated 
by the designer. 

In 1573 the Papal coinage bore the arms of Gregory XIII. and 
the words, Et Super Hane Petram. The inscription, literally 
translated, means, “ And upon this rock,” which the Pope and the 
artist making the design intended to apply to the Papacy. The 
secular-minded saw in the motto only the reliance of the Church 
upon the coin, a meaning so distorted that the issue was with- 
drawn from circulation as speedily as possible. 

An opportunity for the malicious to see sinister motives in a 
coin motto was afforded in an issue of dollars by the Knights of 
Malta. On the coins appeared the Maltese cross, the sign 
of the order, together with the inscription Jn hoc signo Mili- 
tamus, meaning, “In this sign we combat.” As in the case 
of the Papal coin, the ribald contended that the coin and not the 
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sign of the order, the Maltese cross, was the impelling motive. 
The King of the two Sicilies, Charles 11., caused ‘to be inscribed 
on his silver ducat the words, Unus non Sufficit. This motto meant, 
of course, “one is not enough,” and was intended by the King to 
refer to a single scepter. This coin thus inscribed attracted the 
attention of the humorists of the day, and it had been in circula- 
tion only a short time before there was not one of his subjects 
who did not enthusiastically agree that unus (ducat) non sufficit. 
The inscription on the small coin was so appropriate to its pur- 
chasing value that the perversion of the idea intended really 
enhanced its popularity in all the realm. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century Louis de Bourbon, 
King of Etruria, caused the coins of the country to be inscribed, 
Videant Pauperes et Laetentur. The translation into English 
reads, “Let the poor see and rejoice.” The circulating of this 
coin provoked. ironical opposition from the great masses of the 
people, but there is no record that the King discontinued the 
issue. Then as now the poor could not see wherein they should re- 
joice at the mere sight of a coin, which was the meaning of the 
inscription as interpreted by the populace, whereas the idea of the 
designer of the coin was that the poor, beholding the coin, would 
be inspired to serious effort in the endeavor to possess and accumu- 
late them. 

Whatever irreverent and cynical comment may have been pro- 
voked by mottoes, legends, and inscriptions on coins issued by any 
authority, in any country, or in any age, it is not apparent in any 
instance that the conceptive idea was not good—that there was 
not in the minds of the originators the recognition of some obliga- 
tion, or the promulgation of some incentive to good, as was the 
case with the American Congress when it enacted that the motto, 
“In God We Trust,” should be inscribed on the coins of our 
country. 





« |The Exposition 
Mania 


By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. STROTHMANN 


reason for participating in the expositions, and big manufacturing 
and retail concerns have long since begun to realize that the 
making of an exhibit at an average exposition—with the tre 
mendous expense and worry entailed—is decidedly not worth the 
Strethmann.” ey candle. A good many substantial firms have been dropping out of 
; the ranks or curtailing their showings, and only Uncle Samuel re- 
; ; : mains in the front—and he has to. 
Strictly Educational Mountains of Canned People have a pious habit of referring to the government ex- 
Corn and Triumphal Arches of dried Wheat hibits at these big shows as something half holy and altogether 
above criticism. But those who go from one .to another of the 
expositions notice thai it is the same old government exhibit which 
appears to each one of them. Suppose we grant that the govern- 
OW that the Jamestown Exposition has closed, after ment exhibit is profoundly educational, that the moving pictures 
meeting with a measure of success, the question of the overworked letter-carrier coming up the front steps with a 
seems pertinent: Have we not had enough exposi- bundle of duns for you is a stimulating demonstration; that the 
tions for some time to come? long rows of serious-faced secretaries of the something-or-other 
For the earlier expositions there were reasons in department are charming to look upon: that even the printing 
plenty. There was splendid excuse for the Centen- of the Presidential features by the Treasury Department upon a 
nial, and that show was good enough to be worthy very ordinary variety of mouchoirs for retail distribution among 
of the distinguished event that it commemorated. the visitors at a quarter each is a popular hit: but is it worth 
People were not surfeited- by expositions in those while? People get to Washington pretty regularly nowadays, and 
days, and the Centennial appealed to them mightily. all these things, besides a good many others, can be seen there, 
There was a good deal of excuse, too, for the Chicago Fair in without an exposition schedule of prices all along the line. 
93. It came quite a number of years after the Centennial, and Suppose Squashville wants an exposition. One may have for- 
none but a very minor show at New Orleans had intervened, while gotten that Squashville is on the map, and the Squashville corre- 
the country had grown wonderfully in the mean time. Electricity spondents of the metropolitan journals have found that the tele- 
had developed from a mere toy into a marvellously potent com- 
mercial agent of man, and we had learned to build with some- 
thing of the taste and dignity of older nations. Se there was a 
good deal to see at Chicago, and the lovely White City made a 
deep impression upon the country; which, with the best will 
in the world, is more than one can say of its successors. 
But Chicago developed a new factor in expositions: the side- 
show idea. From the strictly educational mountains of canned 
corn and thought-inspiring triumphal arches of dried sheafed wheat 
a side line was thrown in which little naked savages and piquant 
dances from the Orient were introduced as a new nieans of intel- 
lectual development. From that moment the canned-corn pyramids 
and the sheaves of wheat had a formidable enemy. Persons who 
had the price began to seek the new form of diversion, and the 
Midway Plaisance was, by many, the most vividly remembered 
thing at Chicago. There were many who found it a good deal 
easier to be entertained than to be instructed. 
The immense success of the Chicago Exposition was, of course, 
a great incentive to other ambitious towns. Half-forgotten inci- 
dents of their early histories were carefully taken Gown from the 
shelf, dusted, and “commemorated” with a greater or less dis- 
play. San Francisco had an exposition, so had Nashville. Omaha 
fell into line, and it was a poor year that did not see an exposition 
blossoming somewhere in the country. In 1901, the Pan-American 
at Buffalo would have been a substantial success had it not been 
for the monumental tragedy that darkened its closing days. For 
one carried away exquisite impressions from the Buffalo show. 
Chicago had demonstrated the possibilities of electric-lighting, but 
the lighting of the Columbian Exposition was by are-light, and it -_~ th > “CNT voor’ 
was crude compared with the incandescent glories of the display ‘ : TICKETS | 
at Buffalo. The side-show features at the Pan-American were im- ey ; 
mensely developed, and it was in a large measure due to these that 
the show made its appeal, although architectural effects had not 
been equalled or approached since the Chicago Fair, which was 
the high-water mark of American expositions. 
“T don’t care about the exhibits,” one would hear a visitor at 
Buffalo complain: “it’s all very tiresome. Let’s go over to the 
Midway and ride a camel.” Then it was that the Exposition 
mania reached its extreme height. What were the pyramids of 
canned corn and the photographs of the new High School at Osh- 
kosh compared with the intellectual opportunities afforded by 
riding the ship of the desert, teetering on a steel seesaw, or drink- 
ing sudsy beer at twenty cents the schooner while a real imported 
German band (from Hamburg, Erie County, New York) diffused 
atmosphere and ragtime? Of course there were some who 
still went into the big exhibit buildings to see the wheels go round, 
and came out bulging with yard-sticks, catalogues, and other re- 
movable souvenirs; but these were scarcely in the majority. It was 
to be observed that even these went “the limit” back in the Mid- 
way—the limit of their purses. The Midway was the great thing, 
the Pan-American the lesser. The tail was already beginning to 
wag the dog. 
So it was at St. Louis and at Portland, so it has been at James- 
town. From a mere side issue at Chicago, intended to provide a 
slight diversion in the evening and at odd moments, this feature : 
grew enormously in importance. Business men saw less and less The Intellectual Opportunities afforded by Camel-riding 
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graph editors have been turning down their clever stories of three- 
legged chickens and nature-faking bears; so the situation becomes 
desperate. Something must be done. Somebody remembers that it 
is just a hundred years ago that Uncle Jonas Crabtree began 


grinding corn down at the lower falls, thereby laying the founda- - 


tion for a Greater Squashville; and that salient event is selected as 
the basis for an international exposition—nothing smaller will 
suffice. The earnings of the town go into the show, which is to be 
built on a marsh back of the settlement. A Mayor of Squashville 
is elected this time with an oratorical reputation, a valet, an 
automobile, and a big house for entertainments. Intellect attains 
new levels in Squashville. Aldermen are elected who were valedic- 
torians in successive classes at the Squashville High School, for 
oratory is to be pumped pretty freely during the twelvemonth. All 
Squashville drives out on Sundays to see the big “ palaces” going 
up on the grounds, cach “ palace” having a lovely plaster exterior, 
and an interior resembling the famous cow-barns that the descend- 
ants of the Crabtrees have built all through the county. The dear 
old government exhibit arrives, and on the crates one can see 
“ Chicago,” “ Buffalo,” “St. Louis,” ‘ Jamestown,” and other 
names which have been lettered and then erased. 

So much for the official side of the Squashville Centennial Ex- 
position. Various experts trained at preceding expositions are on 
the ground—publicity sand-baggers, director-generals of conces- 
sions, of transportation, of music, of art, of about everything that 
can be imagined; and the fair will be complete some three or four 
months after the opening day, if some of its chief features are 
omitted. As for unofficial Squashville, it is to be one mighty 
pension, as our French cousins would say. Ordinarily you can 
rent a well-furnished room in Squashville for about $2 a week; 
but this rate is altered to apply to a daily room, and the local 
hostelries stop serving dinner in the middle of the day and enter 
upon the European plan, while their room rates achieve a New 
York and London level. Squashville is on the make, and the 
Evening Gazette predicts that the great transatlantic lines will 
have to withdraw some of its steamers during the summer because 
of the rush of tourists that will seek Squashville instead of the 
more prosaic joys of the Continent. Delightful anticipation is 
rife in Squashville. Giant brick and wood structures rise on the 
marshes out toward the grounds, in the penitentiary style of archi- 
tecture, with tiers upon tiers of tiny cells, only slightly inferior 
to those of the best prisons; and there are to be more hotels, with 
uniformed bell-hops and tea-rooms and other metropolitan decora- 
tions. 

The fair is opened on schedule time, which is about all that 
can be said of it. The Governor, certainly, and possibly the Presi- 
dent, are sandbagged and brought to the grounds; the militia makes 
a brave show in the rain (it always rains), and the valedictorians 
reel off their oratory without a single casualty. The prose poets 
of the local papers do their 
part, and altogether it is the 
biggest day in Squashville’s ex-4 
perience since the whole north ” 
side of Main Street with the K. “ 4 
and C. freight-house burned in *# 
a single night. 3 

But the second day at the 
Squashville Exposition! . The 
treasurer goes home with a 
sick headache after he totals 
the receipts; and, as it is still 
raining, you can hardly get” 
across the Court of Honor 
without a canoe, while the car- 
penters are making such a din 
that you cannot begin to hear 
the Fire Department Band at 
its afternoon concert in front 
of the entrance to the Com- 
memorative Plaza to the Na- 
tions of the World. 

The third day—the same. 

Likewise the fourth day. 

The fifth day shows an in- 
crease in gate receipts of $1 50. 

But this is offset on the sixth 
day by a decrease of $1 50. 

By the middle of the second 
week the gossips in the club are 
afraid that exposition stock 
may not stay at par, and the 
local newspapers are beginning 
to blame the railroad rates be- 
cause people are not tumbling 
head over heels to board trai. 
bound for Squashville. The 
railroads have nothing to say in 
return, for they are sure to be 
the only thing in and about 
Squashville during its memor- 
able centennial year that is not 
“done.” They have had ex- 
perience. 

By the fourth week the ex- 
position grounds are fairly 
clear of underlying rubbish, but 
the foundations of several social 
feuds that are apt to last into 
Squashville’s ond century 
have been not only laid but 
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Serious-faced Secretaries of the Something-or-other-Department 


pretty firmly cemented. Mrs. Ezra Holden is a _ grandniece 
of Uncle Jonas Crabtree by his second wife, twice removed, 
and the Woman’s Board of the Exposition placed her eleventh 
in line at its first official reception instead of ninth, the 
place she had counted upon as her genealogical right. Mrs. Ezra 
Holden has money, and controls a bank, and she disseminates some 
disturbing rumors about Exposition stock and bonds held by her 
bank. Mrs. H. Heydenphfettel had her name misspelled in the 
engraved invitations for the same event, and so any man’ con- 
cerned with the Exposition management had better beware of the 
German vote if he ever decides to run for office in Squashville. 
Squashville has Honeytown as its liveliest competitor. Honey- 
town has the cotton-mill and Zeke Post’s whiskers as its star 
features—Zeke made a vow in ’96 that he would not cut his whis- 
kers until Bryan sat in the 
White House—and, being young, 
cannot offer the intellectual 
treat of a centennial show. 
About the fifth week of the 
Squashville Centennial Exposi- 
tion the Honeytown papers be- 
gin to print spiteful articles 
about the incompleteness of the 
show and the “robber hotel 
rates,” while Squashville papers 
come to the rescue with vitriolic 
leaders about the inborn jeal- 
ousy of bucolic rivals. Fewer 
folk than ever come to Squash- 
ville. “It’s early now. Just 
wait till the schools close,” sing 
the Squashville “papers; but 
even then most oF the people 
who alight«from the train are 
of the thrifty sort who planned 
to come’ and stop with their 
relatives as’ soon as it was 
known that Squashville was to 
Baie have an exposition. But the 
‘ “Trail” is completed. The 
“ Trail” is a delirium of unre- 
strained joy; it is the side-show 
feature of the exposition; and 
if you want to be altogether 
devilish you ‘%Fgllow ‘the 
Trail,” which costs you about 
$23 80 an evening, if you do 
not care to eat or drink, and 
nets you about forty-two cents’ 
worth of actual pleasure, its 
educational value being roughly 
estimated at about six cents 
more. 
Why prolong the dgony? 
4 The “ full-dress evening suits,” 
, the “plug hats,” and the 
“Prince Alberts ” that Squash- 
ville has éndured throughout 
the hottest summer ,6f the de- 
cade are growing rusty before 
the ‘ordeal is over and the ex- 
position has closed itg. doors. 
It is a wiser Squashvill that is 
now selling i festival _gar- 
mefits at cut ratés, for. Squash- 
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ville has had enough of formal entertaining to last it a 
second century. Prayer-meetings come into popular favor 
again, and people once more eat their dinners in the middle of 
the day. Oratory is a lost art in Squashville. The town elects 
a new Mayor in November who is tonguetied. It postpones for 
ten years building the new High School it needed so much, and 
the big park that it planned to lay out down by the river is post 
poned for a generation. A lone cow munches her noonday mea! 
in the Commemorative Plaza to the Nations of the World, and th: 
Buena Vista Hotel, which stood opposite the main entrance of thi 
show, has been made into a pickle-factory. Ask a Squashville man 
out to dinner and tell him in sincerity that you enjoyed the Cen- 
tennial Expositien in his city, and you lose a potential friend. 

No Squashville has ever held a Centennial Exposition, nor is any 
likely to. But just take aside a fair-minded man in some of the 
big towns that have held expositions and ask him what permanent 
value they have had, and you are apt to find that Squashville’s 
was only an average experience. In a word, the question resolves 
itself into two parts: If an exposition is to be a mere side show, 
what’s the use? Luna Parks, Wonderlands, and Electric Parks 
are commoner than colleges throughout the land, and they offer 
constant and scintillating joys of a kind equal to those of the best 
expositions. If an exposition is to be an exposition, why not give 
the nation a fair chance? Why not space our expositions far 
enough apart to have each represent an era of national develop- 
ment, in manufactures, in science, and in the fine arts? Why 
not make our expositions real mile-stones of progress rather than 
mere street signs at every corner? 





TWO THOUSAND MILES 


TO DELIVER A LETTER 


By AGNES DEANS CAMERON 


T many days ago a Canadian mail-carrier named 
Cornwall, started off from the town of Edmonton, 
on the Saskatchewan, on the longest, loneliest, and 
most hazardous mail-delivery route in the world. 
This hardy postman, when he waved good-by to the 
little group at Edmonton and turned his face to 
the Far North, had a journey of 1954 miles be- 
tween him and Fort McPherson on the Mackenzie, and twice that 
distance before his return journey shall be completed. 

The first hundred miles is covered by horses, the rest of the long 
way by dog-train. From Edmonton to Athabasca Landing, on the 
Athabasca River, consists simply of a hundred miles of wagon- 
road, which Cornwall can cover in three or four days if the roads 
are good. 

At Athabasca Landing, with provisions, dog food, and- the 
precious sacks of Christmas mail, the one man and the little team 
of huskies began the long journey north. The first stop will 
be at Fort MeMurray, which is somewhat more than half-way down 
between Athabasca Landing and Fort Chippewayan, on Lake Atha- 
baseca. The rapids at Fort McMurray, which cause the yearly fur- 
brigade to unload their boats and carry every piece of freight 
round the falls on the backs of the crew, are no hindrance to the 
midwinter mail-carrier, for his route is over a landscape of un- 
broken white. 

Giving the people within the trading-post of Chippewayan their 
share of His Majesty’s mail, and leaving Lake Athabasca behind, 
the postman pushes on due north, following the Slave River to 
Fort Smith, another Slough of Despond to the summer traveller, 
where almost sixteen miles of boiling waterfalls make navigation 
a burden. But all is silent here now, the one sound in the still 
air being the call of the driver hurrying his dogs ever northward, 
for Fort Resolution must be gained, the Great Slaye Lake crossed, 
and those eagerly looked for letters delivered to the successive 











clusters of shut-in people waiting for them within fort-walls all 
down the course of the mighty Mackenzie. Fort Providence will 
be reached first; then Fort Simpson and Fort Norman; at Fort 
Good Hope the Arctic Circle is passed, and there remains but Fort 
McPherson to reach, where, near lone Herschel Island, the Mac- 
kenzie disembogues into an ocean of ice. 

Between Edmonton and the Arctic there are only eleven post- 
offices, but the mail-carrier is instructed to take little side-trips 
of a hundred miles or so off the main line to accommodate those 
settlers who may have Christmas letters consigned to them. This 
means practically a rural free delivery along the entire Mackenzie 
Basin. 


The Postmaster-General of Canada has found it necessary to’ 


limit the mail-matter for these Arctic despatches to letters only, 
and no single letter may weigh more than one ounce, for every 
pennyweight counts on a 2000-mile journey. Letters may be 
registered, but not insured, and preference is given first to 
registered letters, and, secondly, to ordinary letters according to 
the date of posting. 

This remarkable mail-service requires a picked man, and Corn- 
wall’s record as a fur-trader and adventurer in sub-Arctic fast- 
nesses would seem to prove him worthy of his trust. It is no 
holiday outing. At times the thermometer drops to sixty 
degrees below, and the lone traveller faces for days at a time the 
blizzards and ice-winds from the great north. He will be beset 
with dangers of many kinds throughout the trip, and must for a 
greater part of the distance subsist on game of his own shooting. 
The dogs feed on tallow and fish, the weight of which is carefully 
calculated at the initial point of departure. As night comes on 
the postman will erect a small canvas protection between himself 
and the prevailing wind, feed the dogs, make a billy of tea from 
snow water, and partake of the spare meal which necessity enjoins 
upon him. 

















Postman Cornwall and his Pack of “Huskies” on their 2000-mile Mail-route through the Arctic Wilds 
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ABOOD LUCK” 


<1CA§ FLEET FROM HAMPTON ROADS ON ITS 13,000-MILE VOYAGE TO THE PACIFIC 









Picked Off 


By VICTOR ROUSSEAU 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE GIBBS 


ORPORAL HERRING flattened his stomach against 
the ground. He had shifted his ammunition pouches 
onto his haunches, so that he might embrace his 
Mother Earth more closely, and the cartridges had 
dribbled out into a small metallic pile on either side 
of him. -He had lost his pull-through, and his shoul- 
der ached vilely from the kick of his foul rifle. With 
bleeding nails he scratched at a small mound of earth 
in front of him, which he had made compact with 
stones. “ if one of them things ’its me, it’ll ’it me 

in me ’ead,” reflected the Corporal. 

Corporal Herring’s world consisted of a fiery ball, burning in a 
zone of blue, some distant beulders, horrid with rolling rifle fire, 
and the long yellow grass wisps that bent under the fitful wind. 
Through these he could distinguish, on each side of him, familiar 
profiles: Dutchy, the squarehead; Scotty; and Orseguard Baynes. 
Coarse pleasantries were bandied between them. 

Overhead the bullets were humming like honey bees. At times 
one whistled past him, or a little spurt of dust arose close by; 
then Corporal Herring’s stomach turned to water, and he shouted 
some jest coarser than the rest. It was his first general engage- 
ment. 

“Did you hear that one?” quavered Orseguard Baynes, with 
simulated interest, as something louder than the rest went booming 
by. a 
“Shet up, you fool!” said Corporal Herring. “ Thet’s a pompon 
shell.” 

Five miles from flank to flank, unseen by their invisible foes, 
five thousand men lay prone, held to the ground by that unceasing 
shower which hooted over them. They knew that somewhere some 
directing mind controlled. them, and they lay there, eager, as all 
recruits, to charge. Two hundred yards in front was a safety zone, 
from which, once gained, they might advance uninjured almost up 
to the enemy’s trenches. Many had tried this perilous passage; 
it was strewn thickly with corpses, which made strange, irregular 
depressions in the waist-high grasses. ; 

High overhead, mere specks in the blue, the vultures waited. 
They had followed the trail of dead transport animals which 
marked the progress of the column. Corporal Herring shuddered 
as he squinted up at them. He had seen flocks of these sable 








“ Benk! benk!” shouted the soldiers as she sped down the line 


scavengers, clustered on dead horses, too gorged to rise, their bald 
heads whiter than leprosy, their curved beaks indicative of horrible 
repletion. 

The sun’s hot trail blazed in the zenith of the brazen sky. 
Mirages danced over the staring plain—houses where there had been 
rocks, boulders where trees had grown, rivers of gurgling water. 

Ah, those waters of the mirages! How they longed for them as 
they flattened themselves beneath that pitiless glare, the swollen 
tongues lolling from their panting mouths! They almost envied 
the dead who, with open jaws and clenched fingers, lined the long 
slope behind them. 

Dust whitened their gaunt, unshaven faces; dust had caked the 
moist necks of their drained water-bottles; dust clogged their eyes, 
their matted hair, and their sweat-stiffened shoulder-straps. 

One man, shot through the brain, twined and untwined his 





fingers ceaselessly, winking away the flies that clustered upon his 
staring eyeballs. Under its chocolate stains his face was whiter 
than a clown’s. Some sucked the sweet roots of grass-blades to 
relieve their intolerable thirst; some, rendered ravenous through 
fear, crunched their emergency rations of beef and chocolate in 
their dry mouths, and could not swallow them. And everywhere 
Fear reigned, fear that would have driven them in headlong flight 
but for that sweeping sleet of nickel above them; fear that in- 
creased as the slow hours went by, while they lay helpless. 

A hare leaped through the grass toward Herring, and sat, poised 
on her haunches, watching him. He saw her little heart thumping 
tumultuously. “ Hey, puss!” he yelled, and flung his hat at her. 
“ Benk! Benk!’” shouted the soldiers, as she sped swiftly down 
the line into the distance. ‘“ Benk, Benk, Charing Cross, Cheap- 
side; all aboard, lydies, penny all the wy.” The hat twirled through 
the air and floated back, with a hole through the brim no wider than 
a lead pencil. ‘“ If my ’ead ’ad bin there,’ the corporal murmured, 
as he crowned himself. 

The wounded man suddenly began to choke and hammer on the 
ground; then his head dropped and he rolled backward. The flies 
descended on him. Orseguard Baynes stared at the corpse one 
moment and then sprang to his feet. ‘“ Advance,’ he yelled. 
“ Follow me, boys; to hell with them!” A storm of protest rose. 
The corporal pulled him down. “ Easy; don’t funk, lad; easy,” he 
shouted. Orseguard Baynes sat down and burst into tears. He 
felt up his sleeve for his handkerchief, but before he had found it 
his head went down on his arms, and he was snoring. 

Fav to the left cheers arose, which were taken up along the line. 
“ Hooray!” they cried. “’Ere come the guns! Now we sharn’t be 
long.” The batteries rolled past in splendid alignment, the yellow 
muzzles of the guns black against the sky line. Suddenly a distant 
boom broke the deep silence, and with a roar a shell spun through 
the air and dropped among the horses. The batteries wheeled and 
disappeared through smoke wreaths, the drivers lashing their 
mounts furiously. Boom! sounded again; and with the slow roar 
of a train a shell plunged into the ground not fifty yards away, 
scattering a circle of steel fragments, and splashing up a shower 
of smoking earth. Another fell nearer; the enemy were getting the 
range. And now heaven was filled with them. They shrieked and 
howled on their long journey; they fell right. left, in front, behind; 


escapes appeared miraculous. 
Sometimes the acrid fumes 
hung overhead in a yellow, 
sickening cloud. Men rose 
up, shaking their fists at the 
mute sky. “Lie down, 
‘ you blarsted fools!” cried 
others. “ You’re droring the 
fire of their ’ole blooming 
battery.” 

j “Tf one of them things 
j ‘its me, ’m a dead ’un. 
Gord syve me and get me 
out of ’ere,’ prayed Cor- 

poral Herring. 

“Tf this keeps up we'll orl 
be corpses, myte,” said Scotty, moistening his cracked lips with 
his swollen tongue. 

“Oh, I dunno,” the corporal responded. “ A bloke’s a juggins if 
’e gits ’isself, killed in ’is fust fight, thet’s wot I sy.” 

“Ah! and wot abart thet bloke there?” asked Scotty, sneering. 
“ And wot abart Fagin at Paardeburg? Nice wy to die, thet, ain’t 
it? It’s a public noosance, thet’s wot it is, myte. A nearse and 
fevvers for mine, thet’s my tyste.” 

“Ho! wot’s the difference?” asked Corporal Herring. “It’s 
orl one, ain’t it? ’E didn’t feel nuffink.” 
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“Ow d’you know ’e didn’t feel nuffink?” Scotty persisted. “’Ow 
do you know wot it feels like at orl?” 


The chorus of a song came rolling out of the distance: 


“Brike the news to muvver, 
Tell ’er thet I love ’er, 
Kiss ’er dear, sweet fyce fer me, and sy I am no more; 
Brike the news to muvver, 
Sy there is no other...” 


On the flank a bugle pealed. “ Advance—advance!” it called. 


Instantly Orseguard Baynes, who had snored through the shell 
fire, was on his feet, with a thousand others, stumbling forward 





















Looking down he saw a crimson 
‘stain widening upon his tunic 


over the uneven ground. Their lips 
were blue with fear, but the habits of 
the parade-ground held them and drove 
them on. Most of their rifles were still 
sighted to fifteen hundred yards. Fear 
verged upon fury; they leaped from 
among the scattering shell splinters, 
cursing the enemy and one another. 

Sometimes a knot would bunch, and 
then the bullets hissed past them like 
hailstones; and all the while shells whined out of the 
distant sky and plunged, roaring, into the ground be- 
side them. Orseguard Baynes’s rifle stubbed Corporal 
Herring in the side, and he turned on him furiously. 

‘Fer tuppence ’alfpenny I’d bash yer blooming fyce 
in!” he screamed, as they raced neck and neck together 
toward the safety zone. 

Men began falling thickly. Some, shot through the 
brain, would spin round and round, their features hor- 
ribly contorted, their fingers clutching the air. Others, who had 
fallen down and could not get up again, stared wide-eyed at their 
wounds, in stupid resentment and astonishment. 

“ Git out of my wy, damn you!” Corporal Herring screamed to 
Dutchy, as they lay down to breathe. An instant later the sky 
seemed to fall in on them, and everything was lost in a choking 
fog. A shell had dropped between them. As the smoke thinned 
the corporal saw Dutchy grinning at him. “Git cut, you grin- 
nin’ swine!” he howled. Dutchy’s grin widened, and his eyeteeth 
showed in the corners of his mouth like fangs. ‘“ Wot’s the mat- 
ter, Dutchy?” asked Corporal Herring. “I don’t know,” Dutchy 
whimpered. “ My eyes hurts. I think I’m going blind.” He stood 
up uncertainly, spreading his arms, and tottered forward. 

“Lie down, you blarsted fool,” Corporal Herring shouted. “ Lie 
down, I sy.” And Dutchy lay down obediently, but all his mem- 
bers reached the ground at the same instant, and he doubled upon 
himself like an acrobat. He was only the shell of a man. 

“My Gord!” the corporal whispered, trembling. 

“My Gord!” screamed Orseguard Baynes, pointing and gibbering 
at him. 

“Watcher all staring at me for?” asked Herring resentfully. 
“Wot’s hup? Were ’s all these flies come from? J fell 
down over a stone.” He tried to rise, but his Jegs sank under 
him, and, looking down, he saw a crimson stain widening upon 
his tunic. His mouth opened, and he looked at it in foolish 
amazement. 

“T wonder were I’m ’it?” he thought. “I'll ’ave to lie ’ere till 
they pick me up, I suppose. They’ll send me down to the bise 
’orspital, and then wot O fer beer!” It was very comfortable there 
in the soft grass, and he could have gone to sleep but for the 
‘thirst which tortured him. There was another thing disturbed him, 
too, and that was the grinning face of Dutchy, lying in the grass, 
ten paces distant. 

“Stop that. Keep your fice strite!” shouted Corporal Herring. 

“Pore beggar, ’e carnt ’elp ‘isself,’ he added, reflectively. 
“ They'll ’ave to spide ’im under pretty quick, or ’e’ll swell ’orrible. 
Thenk Gord, I’m out of it.” 

Then it occurred to him that he might as well possess himself of 
Dutchy’s water-bottle; but when he tried to crawl toward it an 
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He essayed to raise himself 
upon his hands and knees, but his hands turned sideways, and his 


agonizing pain shot. through him. 
feet had no more sensation than horseshoes. The distance seemed 
tremendous. 

“T’ll ’ave a bit of a nap, and proceed when it gits cooler,” 
thought Herring, sinking back into the grass and watching a 
vulture circling over him. 

But a few moments later his strength returned. He clambered 
over the corpse and seized the water-bottle, draining it eagerly; 
then sprang to his feet and hastened after his troop. Bullets 
whined overhead, but none touched him. “To hell with them!” he 
shouted, waving his arms. “Follow me, boys!” The whole line 
leaped up with a roar. 

“Fix bay’nits!” the corporal screamed, and led 
his men right into the trenches. <A giant Boer, 
with a patriarchal beard, leaped up with .a 
pistol. The corporal had lost his rifle, but he 
seized his antagonist round the waist and grap- 
pled with him. The Dutchman’s hat fell off, and 
his bald head looked exactly like a vulture’s. 
They swayed backward and forward, until the 
corporal stumbled and fell full length into the 
burning sand. He gasped and spluttered, and 
opened his eyes; he was back where he had been 
lying, and the hideous leer of Dutchy confronted 
him. Overhead there passed the shadow of 
wings. 

“Stop thet, I sy! Stop it!” he screamed, 
shaking his clenched hands at Dutchy. “ You 
bloomin’ squarehead, will you stop grinnin’ at 
me?” He meant to take him by the throat and 
choke him, but Dutchy disappeared, and in his 
place stood the white tents of 
the encampment bellying in the 
wind. The company cooks were 
boiling bully beef with com- 
pressed vegetables over a fire of 
wet wood. “ Silly fools,” yelled 
the corporal, “ you’ve fergot to 
put in the pertyters.” The 
cooks threw down their utensils 
and advanced with threatening 
gestures, but the corporal was 
not afraid. He knew that they 
were only phantoms. Some- 
thing that he knew very well, 
had always known in the most 
intimate. manner, was lying 
upon the veld, thirsting with 
an unquenchable thirst, wink- 
: “ft ing away the flies, and Dutchy 
a ty AL was back again and grinning at 
=. him. 

“’Ow did you git back, 
Ducchy?” he thought he said, 
but only the rattling of air 
came through his open jaws. 

A vulture swooped down 
from the blue, and now hung 
poised directly over him, as 
though some hand had nailed 
it to the firmament. Then, one by one out of the distance, «pin- 
points appeared, at equal intervals, grew larger, and hung poised 
ms their places, motionless against their background of cloudless 
s 






y: 
“You'll ’ave to wite a long time for your dinner, myte,”’ thought 
Corporal Herring, mentally apostrophizing the leader. As if in 
answer one simultaneous movement seemed to communicate itself 
to each. They swept downward and circled over him, their wings 
outspread, their claws contracted tightly against their breasts. 
He quivered in abject fear. 

“My Gord,” he whimpered, “ what will I do? Suppose a snike 
should bite me?” ‘The rustling grass seemed to betoken a snake’s 
stealthy approach, and in anticipation he could feel the smooth 
contraction of the sleek coils around him. From where he lay he 
could perceive the mud-colored felt covering of Dutchy’s water- 
bottle, which had been torn from its supporting strap, and rested 
between the corpse’s knees. Only ten paces distant! He heard 
the breath hiss through his swollen lips as he strained his avid 
eyes toward it; but not a muscle would respond to his mind’s 
— and the corpse still lay facing him with its deriding 
smile. 

Slowly, after uncountable epochs, his fears subsided. And now 
he no longer suffered from that torturing thirst. His mind was 
clearer than crystal, but he could no longer reason inductively, 
for the sentinel of his consciousness had fallen at his post, and 
ideas, no longer ushered in with sequence, poured through his 
brain with quick, fantastic imagery. ‘“ Wy are my ’ands so wet?” 
he thought. “It must be ryning—and I fergot to arsk the ole 
woman for ’er umbreller.” 

Presently he was aware of companies that moved toward 


him. With them were prisoners, and all gazed at him 
mournfully as they passed by. ‘“ Wy, there’s Fagin,” he whis- 


pered. “TI saw ’im killed at Paardeburg.” But nobody noticed 
him; only Fagin, as he passed, indicated two empty places in one 
file of fours. The corporal rose. Before him lay a hideous thing 
that writhed and twisted, beating out a tattoo upon the ground with 
hands and heels. “My Gord,” he thought, “thet’s me!” The 
tattoo ceased suddenly, the thing fell backward, and, with a swoop, 
the vultures alighted, 

























































































CAME across the Serious Student, 
late one morning, stretching his 
lank form along an area railing, 
a sprig of withered green held 
absently between two fingers, and 
a huge tortoise-shell cat rubbing 
expectantly against his legs. 

“Have you become a Dick 
Whittington of the Drama?” I 
asked. 

“Precisely,” he said; “a sur- 
feit of talking plays makes me 
seek guidance of the dumb ani- 
mals. There are theatre cats. 
Why? The answer may disclose 
unsuspected phases of the dra- 
matic art. I shall begin investi- 
gation with a bribe—this cat- 
nip.” Whereupon he dropped 
the green spray, which the cat 
immediately seized and disap- 
peared down the areaway. 

We followed, and found our- 
selves upon the stage at Wal- 
lack’s. There was to be a benefit 
matinee, and stage hands from 
several other theatres had come to handle their scenery. They had 
stopped for lunch, and were lounging picturesquely about a jumble 
of trunks and props piled at cne side of the stage. The Student 
singled out a grizzled veteran.” 

“Why is there a cat attached to every theatre?’ 
spectfully. 

The old man extricated his teeth from an enormous sandwich 
and swallowed meditatively. 

“Well, sometimes they’re actors,’ 
knew a cat—” 

“You mean old Salt!” broke in a Wallack stage hand. “ He 
began as an actor. They wanted a cat in a show called ‘The 
Salt of the Earth,’ and we had to furnish some as props. Used 
to send boys out to steal ’em, and I guess we got a dozen and 
lost ’em before Salt was brought in and liked it enough to stick. 
He’s an old-timer now: been around here ten or twelve years and 
is part of the place. He has the run of the theatre, and most 
every patron knows him. Never caused a bit of trouble; he’s as 
wise as they come.” 

““Speakin’ of wise cats; they’ve got to be trained to—” began 
the veteran again deliberately, laying down his sandwich. 

“Yes,” interrupted the Wallack man; “ you’ve got to get ’em 
young. We had a eat, called Reds, down at the old house, after- 
ward the Star. We found her one day way up in the fly gallery. 
She was a kitten with her eves just opened. The mystery always 
was how she got there. But she grew to be a wise one—” 

“ Yes, they’ve got to be brought up in the business,” a man from 
Daly’s broke in. “ There’s old black Tom over at our house; he 
must be fifteen if he’s a day. The Governor used to stand in the 
gallery doorway near Thirtieth Street and wait for a Broadway 
car most every night late after the show. One night in a snow- 
storm a poor little kitten rubs against Mr. Daly’s legs. He opened 
up the theatre again and put it in his own office. Tom’s too wise 
now to go on the stage—” 

“ Speakin’ of cats goin’ on the stage—” began the veteran again, 
hopefully. 

“ That’s what,” spoke up a quiet-looking man, enthusiastically ; 
“they got to be trained up from infancy. We got an old cat at 
the Belasco who has the proper notion of bringing up her kittens. 
We always find them first in Box B, the boss’s private box; and we 
can’t keep her out of there. It’s funny, after the kittens can 
walk, to see the mother lead them back on the stage and march 
them around from one side to the other. It’s a fact; she’ll do it 
for hours, and never let them get outside the scenery. If they try 

to, she thumps them.” 


“ 





he asked, re- 
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began the old man. “TI 
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“ Now, our old Tom,” said the man from Daly’s, “ knows enough 


to keep off when there’s anything doing; but he knows what the 
stage is for all right. Often after the show, if he catches a rat or 
mouse, he brings it right out on the stage under the gas jet and 
gives a performance with it, because he knows I’m up in the gal- 
lery closing up and will see him.” 

“Tl tell you how a cat can get to understand about acting,” 
began the veteran, determinedly, but the Wallack man seized the 
cue: 

“That’s another reason why these ordinary cats cause trouble 
around a theatre; they ain’t got the real understanding of the 
stage, like old Salt.” 

“ He appreciates drama, then?” gasped the Student, hopefully. 

“ Sure!”’ asseverated the Wallack man, sweeping a defiant glance 
over the group. “Salt knows more about shows than all the 
actors and critics in New York rolled together. You’ve seen him 
camping in the private boxes? Well, he’s not there to show off, 
like most people in ’em. No, sir; he’s there to keep tabs from the 
front and see that things go right.” 

“ Regular stage-manager,” remarked the man from Daly’s, sotto 
voce, with a comprehensive wink. The Wallack man heard him. 

‘“ Better’n some around here,” he said, pointedly. ‘“ Why, if I 
believed in this transformation of souls, I’d think Jim Wallack or 
some of the oldtime real ones was squatted in Salt’s body. By 
watching that cat we can always tell whether a new show will 
make good. Sometimes in the middle of the first act he’ll get up 
and leave the box, and then I never knew it to fail that the show 
falls down. Sometimes he’ll stay longer; and when he sits to 
the finish, the piece is worth seeing.” 

The man from Daly’s laughed superciliously, and the other 
turned on him. 

“Think I’m a nature-faker, do you? Well, ask anybody around 
this theatre; and most every actor that’s played the house is 





He brings it right out on the stage and gives a performance 
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The three white mice of the leading lady 


There was a comedian had an experience here with a 
It had one good act in it, which 
The comedian has a song in it 
When- 


wise to it. 
musical show he won't forget. 
Salt stops to see every night. 
which was usually the hit of the show—but not always. 
ever Salt gets up and leaves, the song goes bad. 

“ He begins bringin’ in all kinds of popular cat grub, but it don’t 
make any difference to Salt. By and by, every show, there’s a 
buneh of us in the wings, waiting to see what the cat will do. 
Then we begin to notice that the comedian actually sings his song 
to Salt. Sometimes the cat’ll rest comfortable to the jinish, and 
the song is sure to go fine. But sometimes, half through, you'll 
see Salt get up and hump his back and yawn; and then it’s pathetic 
to watch the comedian throw in the expression and gestures and 
work hard te make the cat change its mind. Sometimes he suc- 
ceeds, but usually not; at which times he loses his nerve and 
finishes so bad that it’s sure to be a frost. 

“T hear the manager explain to him, one night, that if he didn’t 
pay any attention to Salt, he would be able always to do the song 
the same. He offers to have Salt kept out of the private boxes, 
but Mr. Comedian won’t hear to it; says it would be the worst 
kind of bad luck.” 

“There should be more such cats as correctives of musical 
comedy,” mused the Student. “ Did the actor finally improve?” 

“ Well,” explained the Wallack man, “ the comedian hadn’t been 
in good health, anyhow, and after a while he had to go to a 
sanitarium to rest up his brains.” 

The veteran assured himself elaborately that there was a pause. 

“ Speakin’ of a cat’s brains,” he began, “ you’ve got to figure on 
mice or—” 

“ Yes,” cut in a man from the Empire, “ we had a blowout when 
I was props down at the old Lyceum Theatre. There were three 
white mice belonged to one of the main actorines. She was kissing 
and hugging them all the time. Had bows of blue baby ribbon on 
their necks and kept them in a padded brass bird cage in her 
dressing-room. Says I to her, very respectful, she’d better be 
careful as our old cat, Adolph, was strictly on his job. 

““* Why, how ridiculous,’ she says, with a laugh, ‘ the dear little 
things are white mice.’ . 

“T.tell her straight that in the matter of vermin, Adolph is 
color blind, I’m thinking, but she won’t listen. I ain’t: worried 
over the mice’s health, but I want to hold my job, and I know I’ll 
be blamed if there’s an accident. So I keep Adolph penned up. 

-“ Well, one afternoon when she’s on, I notice her door open a 
little, and see Adolph come out lookin’ satisfied and lickin’ his 
chops. I got sense enough to put the fancy cage back in place 
and straighten things up a bit before she comes off. 

; “ By the time I’m sent for, 


and I says, ‘The mice simply 
got out to have a little look 
around. When they _ get 
hungry they'll come back; 
sure to before the show to- 
night.’ 

“What I do is to send the 
prop boy over to buy three mice 
that’ll match up. Say, it 
worked fine! Only trouble was 
tying new bows en their necks; 
worked an hour before the boy 
says let it go any old way, as 
mice out on a bat would sure 
have their trimmings mussed. 
The new mice was a_ bit 
nervous at bein’ welcomed 
home with kisses, but she 
blamed that and the ribbon 
to their wandering off and 





maybe gettin’ in bad com- 
pany.” 

“Tt’s most always pets that 
cause trouble ‘ with .theatre 


One night the boy hold- 
ing the mouse lets it slip 


cats,” spoke up the veteran, 
cautiously bent on being heard. 
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I’ve been doing some thinking, ~ 
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“But a cat may be mighty useful when it gets 
a home-feeling in a theatre—” 

“That’s right,” said another at his elbow. 
“Tl tell you what happened down at the 
Academy one night when we were putting on a 
big production of ‘Ingomar.’ The star had a 
pet cat that she called Vivien or something— 
one of these with a fluffy tail and bushy face 
like a chrysanthemum. Well, she gets one peep 
at our tough old house cat, John L, and she 
can’t have Vivien associating with him. I tie 
up John L, and he’s mighty sore. Vivien has 
the run of the place and is in everybody’s way. 

“Well, it’s during the act where there’s a 
big arched gate. The star is leaning against it 
and spieling some soft stuff with half lights, 
when all of a sudden I hear a low yowl that 
sounds familiar. She hears it too, and gets 
nervous. It’s near, but I can’t figure where, 
till I happen to glance up at the arch, which is 
a big one stretching three deep on one side and 
backed with heavy scantling. On top I ace 
John L pointing my way, crouched and waving 
his tail. Between me and him is Vivien facing 
him. John L has chewed his rope and is on 
the warpath. He’s a wise one, and knew who’s 
to blame for his bein’ tied up. 

““He gives another yowl, so I get in the entrance and hiss at 
him. He always used to mind me. Then I wave at him to blow, 
but he must have thought I meant to sick him on. Whew! There’s 
a yowl and a screech that stops the show, and before the star has 
time to get away, down come the cats at her feet, spitting and 
rolling around so fast they look like cne ball of fur with legs 
stickin’ out all over. 


“We sent John L away till the show was gone. But even when 


Down come the cats at her feet 


he came back, judgin’ from his looks, Vivien wasn’t such a bum 
scrapper if she was high-class.” 

“Cats is important to a theatre, and they know it,” spoke the 
veteran who had been waiting impat:.ntly. “ Why, if we hadn’t 
had a cat once—” 

“You can’t blame ’em for being jealous of their job,” spoke up 
another man. “Theatre cats, when they stake out a soft claim, 
won’t allow any buttin’ in. Of course, though, they know what 
they’re there for and will make allowances, like an old cat we got 
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The kid sticks one of the mice’s heads out 


up at the Broadway. Except when there’s a mouse show on, he 
wouldn’t let another cat hardly pass the stage-door.” 

“ What’s a mouse show—one with trained mice?” 
Student. 

“No, no,” explained the Broadway man, impatiently; “one that 
has props and stuff that draws mice and rats—more’n one cat can 
handle satisfactory. Well, in such cases our cat will stand for 
others being brought in, though he never gets friendly. But as 
fast as the mice get diminished, he’ll run the cats out, one at a 
time, till there is only one left, and then he finishes it off in a big 
battle.” 

A gleam of deadly determination had been growing in the 
veteran’s eye. He leaned forward and said, distinctly, significantly: 

“There was a cat I knew become a star by accident.” 


asked the 
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He looks across and sees the logs burning, and naturally they 
appeal to him. First thing you know he starts over the stage wit! 
a dignified actor walk, and proceeds to make his toilet right down 
in front of the blaze. 

“Say, the homelike effect is great! The two stars don’t notic 
it and go right on. I’m looking for the house to throw a laugh 
but instead of that, a few moments later, there’s a burst of ap- 
plause that almost knocks us silly. Luckily it’s most time for 
curtain and we hurry it a bit. But the hand keeps growing 
stronger and out go the stars and take several bows. Then we hea 
7em out front calling, ‘The cat; bring out the cat!’ The manager 
gets wise quick and has the leading lady carry out Pete. Whew! 
You ought to of heard the cheering and stamping. 

“Next day the papers was enthusiastic about ‘the wonderful 
piece of realism,’ and said the cat is the best actor in the cast and 
has made a success of what would have been a sure frost.” 

“ Of course you kept Pete in the play,” said the Student. 

“We did,” said the veteran, reminiscently. ‘‘ Luckily next day 
was Sunday, so an early ~ehearsal is called to break Pete in on 
that scene. The log-fire is set going, and Pete is carried down and 
his head pointed from the opposite entrance. But it’s no go. He 
just turns and sneaks for the prop room. The boss thinks of a 
plan to open everything up and chill off the stage so that the heat 
will attract Pete. But it don’t work; and, anyway, the ladies say 
they'll quit if they have to take chances on getting pneumonia. 

“Then we put something to eat in front of the fire. Pete has 
been starved all day, and he’ll chase over and grab a piece of meat 
and blow. Tying the meat on a string and pulling it through a 
hole don’t do, because he sets up a crying and tries to claw his 
way after it through the scenery. 

“It’s about ten o’clock at night with everybody exhausted and 
sore, when the property-boy dopes out the way. He’s a bright kid, 
and knew a thing or two about cat nature. Says he: 

“*No cat ain’t damn fool enough to let itself be trained to do 
extra work. Lookin’ after mice and rats is Pete’s job, and we got 
to make him do the stunt along them lines.’ 

The manager is down and out; he says go ahead and try any- 
thing. So the kid produces a trap with two mice in it he had set 
for his and Pete’s amusement. Pete is immediately very much lit 
up, and if we hold him off side and set the cage by the fireplace, 
he makes a beeline across. ‘Then the kid cuts a little hole in one 
corner of the fireplace and sticks one of the mice’s heads out from 
behind just far enough for Pete to see but not reach. After he 
gets onto the game, he'll sneak across the stage and camp in front 
of the fire and just sit there quiet, watchin’ and wavin’ his tail, 
same as any cat on the trail. After thaf, by keeping him hungry 


The unfeeling critic at his post 


He paused and glared challengingly around at the others as if to 
say, “ Now, does that remind any of you of anything?” Assured 
at last by utter silence, he went on: 

“There was a play on in a house where I worked; it had a pretty 
good cast, but every one was nervous because it didn’t measure up 
strong in lines and situations. On the opening night there’s a 
crowded house, but the first act is a sad sketch. We know the 


second will be worse, because, barring a lot of quiet talk-talk, 
there’s nothing in it but a swell setting with a fine open fireplace 
and real gas logs down left. 

“Tt’s a cold sleety night, and Pete, our house cat, has been out 
He comes in while the act is on and walks down off side. 


visiting. 
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and always pushin’ out a mouse when the curtain drops, we manage 
to pull through a season of ten weeks with only one fall-down.” 

“ What was that?” asked the Student. 

“ Well,” said the veteran, “one night the boy who is holding the 
mouse lets it slip. It jumps by Pete and reaches where the leading 
lady is sobbing out some tender lines. Pete is right behind and 
makes a beautiful merry-go-round chase circling her skirts. The 
audience thinks it’s great; and, by gum, the manager was fool 
enough to figure if we could possibly repeat it.” 

“Did you try?” asked the Student. 

“Not on your life,” said the veteran. ‘“ The leading lady said 
she’d quit on the spot if they ever pulled a rehearsal.” 
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DRAMATIZED FICTION AND MUSICAL FARCE 


By om | ” 


s1E perils of dramatization, or adaptation, to adhere 

| to the programme announcement, have again been 
made manifest. Mr. Channing Pollock, with com- 
mendable temerity, has taken that excellent story of 
Agnes and Egerton Castle, “The Secret Orchard,” 
and arranged it for the stage. To state the result 
frankly, Mr. Pollock’s play does not reach the in- 
terest-level of the book, albeit he has equipped his version with 
several markedly good scenes. The thing in which the stage 
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William Courtenay as the “ Duke of Cluny,” Josephine 
Victor as “Joy,” in “The Secret Orchard,” at the Lyric 


version falls short is in its failure to create the atmosphere of 
the written story, its failure to strike the profoundly tragic note 
which rings through the tale when the Duchess of Cluny becomes 
aware of the sin of her much-loved husband. Thus, too, the young 
girl in the play, Joy, lacks the attractiveness which enveloped her 
namesake between the binder’s boards. Of course the grief of the 
wife, the desperation of the girl, and the killing apprehension of 
the Duke are shown in the play, but, perhaps, most appealingly 
to those of an audience who have not read the book. All this, 
however, is not to say that Mr. Pollock’s “ adaptation ”—although 
it departs in great measure from the novel—lacks interest and 
force; it is, let us say, a rather different story, and, as such, is 
fairly interesting, but it suffers by comparison with the work of 
the Castles. 

The tragedy of the deceived girl, Joy, is the motive of the play 
rather than the tragedy of the wife, and it hangs like a pall over 
all four of the acts. <A great deal of praise is due to Miss 
Josephine Victor for her portrayal of the girl, whom she makes a 
compelling but attractive figure in the drama. Strangely enough, 
one does not experience much sympathy for her, strong as is her 
delineation of the horror which possesses the girl upon her realiza- 
tion that the Duke, in whose house she lives, and who coldly re- 
fuses to recognize her, is the man who betrayed her. In the scene 
in which she denounces the man whose name she has so closely 
guarded, intending, as a climax, to point him out to the household, 
but at the tense moment restrained by the embrace of the sympa- 
thetic but unsuspecting wife, Miss Victor was tremendously con- 
vincing. 


The réle of the Duke, which was given to Mr. William Courtenay 
only three days before the opening night, is more or less theatric 
and unreal, and quite outshone by that of Jacques Favereau, the 
stanch friend in the ducal household. Mr. Edward R. Mawson 
plays the part with a sincerity and forcefulness which, from time 
to time, force the Duke into the background. Among the mo- 
ments which stand clear in the play are those in which Favereau, 
who has always loved the Duchess, demands that Cluny, the Duke, 
shall not confess the sin which is torturing him. requiring that he 
shall forfeit all honor rather than break his wife’s heart with so 
dreadful a disclosure. 

The more or less namby-pamby part of the Duchess falls, un- 
fortunately, to Miss Adelaide Prince, who deserves something 
better. Just as the tragedy in her life arrives the curtain falls 
in the last act, and the audience is groping for hats and wraps. 
The play is, by the way, admirably staged at the Lyric. 


“A Knight for a Day,” a “musical farce,” so-called, which 
enjoyed a successful run of several months in Chicago, was dis- 
played to New York a few days ago at Wallack’s Theatre. It is 
a pot-pourri of the usual ingredients, flavored with a dash of sauce 
piquante in the shape of an exceptionally good chcrus, and it is 
staged with considerable ingenuity. The piece resembles the 
curate’s egg, in that it is “ good in spots”; but the spots that are 
good come close enough together to insure fairly continuous enter- 
tainment for. the audience. The humor is frankly of the horse- 
play, hit-or-miss variety; more often than not: it misses, but when 
it hits it generally does so quite definitely and emphatically. The 
plot centres on the compulsory marriage of a certain man and 
woman who identify one another by means of two similar medals. 
This—so far as “I” understood the somewhat nebulous plot—is 
needful to insure their coming into the inheritance of large estates 
in Corsica. The first act shows us the grounds of a “ young ladies’ 
seminary”; Act Two takes us to Corsica. Miss May Vokes, as 
Tillie Day, the “servant lady,” is the luminary of the piece. Her 
impersonation is skilful and original, and it apparently pleases 
the audience. Jonathan Joy, who furnishes the masculine element 
in the amusement scheme of the piece, is played by John Slavin. 
The pair provide many diverting scenes, notably when Jonathan, 
by a stroke of inspiration, conceals himself in a baby-carriage in 
order to detect his inamorata’s flirtation with the expressman; 
and again when he assists Jillie to elope down a ladder at mid- 
night, and collapses, after the manner of contemporary comedy, 
under her weight and that of two parcels and a property trunk. 
Sallie Fisher, who plays the part of the heiress Muriel Oliver, won 
numerous encores upon the opening night, her songs, “ Life is a 
See-Saw,” and “My Very Own,” apparently pleasing the house. 
But the chief excellence of the piece, without doubt, lies in the 
intelligent and well-trained chorus, a collection: of attractive and 
accomplished damsels of whom the chief glories are the “ Original 
Eight Berlin Dancing Madcaps,” who strike a subtle combination 
between the dance and the circus. Two pretty electrical displays 
are shown—the swinging see-saw, glittering with colored lights, 
at the end of Act One, and the falling stars at the end. 


Mr. Arnold Daly and his company recently revived that true 
“drama of ideas,” “Candida,” at the Berkeley Lyceum—a play 
which not only remains the best of Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s 
multifarious stage-works, but which has served as Mr. Daly’s most 
substantial asset since he first produced it some years ago. The 
performance is not 
quite so brilliant as 
was the original 
production. Mr. 
Daly remains, of 
course, inimitable 
as the singularly 
wise and singularly 
unpleasant poet, Eu- 
gene Marchbanks; 
but Mr. Holbrook 
Blinn does not give 
so felicitous a por- 
trayai of Candida’s 
husband as did Mr. 
Dodson Mitchell, and 
Candida herself, in 
the hands of Miss 
Margaret Wycherly, 
fares less well than 
she did in the hands 
of Miss Dorothy 
Donnely. Herbert 
Standing’s Mr. Bur- 
gess is delicious. 








May Vokes as “Tillie Day” in “A 
Knight for a Day,” at Wallack’s 
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Bird Professors 


“ PROFESSORS” among birds are those 
that are kept for the purpose of teaching 
their companions to sing. These professors 
have been taught by other birds, or by per- 
sons clever in the mimicry of bird-whistling. 
Years of experience have taught canary- 
raisers that, if they would get the best re- 
sults from their songsters, they must use 
Saxon birds as trainers. 

The industry of training young birds 
flourishes in the Hartz Mountains, and es- 
pecially at Andeasberg. Nowhere else, it is 
claimed, are the birds so conscientiously 
brought up. Thanks to the wonderful 
patience of the German peasants of those 
parts, the birds learn to modulate their 
voices, produce silvery sounds, and_ intro- 
duce a variety of notes into the long trill, 
embellishing them with many a grace note. 

For a great many years these results were 
obtained nowhere else, for the exported birds 
cease to transmit their vocal qualities in 
perfection after one or two generations. 
Now, however, canary education in both this 
country and England may be said to have 
fairly begun, where the musical education 
of these warblers is entrusted to “ bird or- 
gans”” brought from the Hartz Mountains. 

These instruments are in sound as they 
are in appearance. They consist of large 
cylinders full of water. These slide one into 
the other, and are moved by a chain on a 
pulley attached to a fixed bar. The musical 
box is placed at the top of this arrangement. 

The bird organ produces a plaintive and 
monotonous sound resembling that of water 
rolling over,a bed of rocks, and of wind 
‘sighing through trees. It seems that these 
sounds have the effect of taming the birds, 
and of making them amenable to discipline. 

The walls of the “class-rooms” are oc- 
cupied by lines upon lines of cages. The 
pupils are grouped in classes, according to 
their degree of education. Those that pos- 
sess weak or defective voices, or have false 
methods of warbling, are the objects of 
special attention. ’ 

Birds that have made a successful begin- 
ning are put under the persuasive influence 
of the finest bird organs, which are worked 
by electricity and are remarkable for the 
richness and _ perfection of their tones. 
Whenever a pupil is considered worthy of 
it he receives individual tuition, the artists 
thus produced afterward becoming teachers 
to new arrivals. 





True Rubies and Sapphires for 
a Song 


THE scientific sensation of the moment in 
Paris is the fact that Professor Frederick 
Bordas, of the College of France, has suc- 
ceeded, after long and patient experiment, 
in producing precious stones by exposing 
the coarse ordinary form of crystallized 
alumina known as corundum or adaman- 
tine spar to the action of radium. 

The possibility that this process may be 
used industrially for the production of cer- 
tain kinds of precious stones at a cost which 
will seriously modify the present market 
values of the natural gems invests the sub- 
ject with much interest. All these gems 
are in composition crystallized alumina, but 
through long exposure. to varying conditions 
of heat and pressure during the slow cool- 
ing and development of the earth’s surface 
they have assumed different colors, to which 
the names of ruby, amethyst, ete., have been 
given. The discovery of radium revealed the 
active agent through which various changes 
in certain substances, which had hitherto 
been of slow progress, might be intensified 
or accomplished in a comparatively brief 
ime. 

The present discovery of Professor Bordas 
was suggested by the fact that the minute 
glass tubes in which radium is confined and 
kept for scientific use take on gradually a 
beautiful azure color resembling the sap- 
phire. This was attributed by Professor 
Berthelot to the presence of traces of man- 
vanese in the glass, which the marvellous 
projectile power of the radium reveals and 
revives with varying grades and tints of 
coloration. Professor Bordas therefore 
placed crystallized corundum of several tints 
in contact with minute tubes of radium, 
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laid them away in a dark place not subject 
to changes of temperature, and found after 
a lapse of several weeks that the white 
corundum had become yellow like the topaz, 
the blue crystals had become green like 
emerald, and the violet had turned to blue 
like the sapphire. 

Thus was overthrown the theory held 
hitherto by scientists that each of these 
precious stones has its own special coloring 
oxide, and that these several oxides—green, 
blue, red, or yellow—have no definite rela- 
tion to each other. Professor Bordas took 
his newly created gems to a leading lapidary 
jeweller, fr6m whom he had purchased the 
corundum crystals, who identified and tested 
them, and found that they had been con- 
verted into a topaz, a ruby, and a sapphire, 
which fulfilled all the tests and require- 
ments of natural stones. 

He then obtained from the same jeweller a 
new series of corundum crystals in pairs, 
each pair of an exactly similar color. One 
stone of each pair was exposed for a month 
to the action of radium, the other retained 
for comparison, and the result of this second 
experiment was the same as before. The 
light reddish corundum, valued in commerce 
at about fifty cents per carat, had been con- 
verted into a ruby valued at $100 to $150 
per carat. The dark red corundum became 
a deep brilliant violet, the violet amethyst 
had become a sapphire, and the bluish corun- 
dum a topaz. 

The possible effect of this discovery upon 
the trade in jewelry and precious stones can 
be readily inferred. Radium is as yet one 
of the rarest and most precious substances 
known to science, but the duration of its 
power is practically unlimited, and since 
one milligram (0.0154 grain) of radium is 
sufficient to convert several corundum 
crystals into precious stones within the 
space of a month, and since this process 
may be repeated indefinitely with the same 
speck of radium, it is naturally, though per- 
haps prematurely, assumed that this latest 
discovery may have an important industrial 
value and lead to serious modifications in 
the commercial prices of certain precious 
stones. Professor Bordas, however, regards 
his discovery as a mere laboratory experi- 
ment, and disclaims any intention to secure 
for it a commercial value. 





The Decadence of American 
Shipping 

In-a report on the shipping of Hull, Eng- 
land, .Consul Walter C. Hamm directs at- 
tention to the disappearance of American 
shipping at that port as follows: 

Among the 25,000 or more ships that have 
entered the Humber River ports during the 
past seven years there has been only one 
ship of American register. This was the 
bark Homeward Bound, from San Francisco, 
loaded with barley, which reached Hull in 
March, 1906. 

In the years from 1895 to 1900, both in- 
clusive, at least one American ship a year 
arrived at the port of Hull; but in the seven 
and a half years from April, 1900, to Octo- 
ber, 1907, only the one ship of American 
register has entered the Humber River. No 
more striking evidence than this probably 
can be given of the decadence of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. Regular lines of 
steamships run from Hull to New York and 
Roston. Another line, to Galveston, touches 
at Grimsby, the second port on the Humber 
River. Chance steamships also run fre- 
quently to Philadelphia, Norfolk, Savannah, 
New Orleans, and Galveston. Not one of 
them, however, flies the American flag. The 
trade must be profitable or it would not be 
kept up. It is to be regretted that Ameri- 
cans have no share in it. 





Domestic Graft 


CRAWForD. “ How’s that toy bank getting 
along you gave your youngster?” 

CRABSHAW. “Fine. I never find myself 
out of car fare now.” 


Willing and Able 
Mistress. “ Are you ever impudent?” 


Woutp-BeE Waitress. “Oi’m willing to 
learn, ma’am.” 
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He Could Rup Some 


A COLLEGE boy, shabbily dressed, applied to 
the foreman of a sheep camp one fall day 
for some employment. The foreman looked 
him over somewhat critically and inquired 
what he could do. 

“Oh, I don’t know much about ranch 
work, but I used to be on the track at col- 
lege and I can run some,” replied the youth. 

“Well, go over on that hillside and run 
those sheep into the corral, and then we'll 
see what we can do for you,” said the 
foreman. 

The boy was gone a long time, but finally 
returned and reported to the foreman. 

“Did you get them all in?” asked the 
boss as he looked at the young fellow, who 
seemed somewhat out of breath. 

“The sheep were no trouble, but the lambs 
were so, nimble they took most of the time, 
but I finally succeeded in getting them in, 
too,” said the boy, proudly. 

“Lambs, lambs!” repeated the foreman; 
“why, there aren’t any lambs; you must be 
crazy.” 

“ Just come down to the corral and see 
for yourself,” said the youth. : 

The foreman put on his hat and went to 
the corral and found two jack-rabbits. He 
looked at the boy. 

“T told you I could run some,” returned 
the latter. 





A Literal Youth 


“Why, Johnny,” said Mrs. Muggins, 
“what are you doing here? Is Willie’s 
party over?” 

“Nome,” blubbered Johnny. “ But the 
minute I got inside the house Willie’s father 
told me to make myself at home, and [ 
came.” 





Possible 


“THE trouble with our respected Presi- 
dent,” said the Commentator, “is that he 
jumps to conclusions.” 

“No,” said the Philosopher. ‘“ You are 
wrong about that. He jumps to premises. 
He doesn’t see the conclusions.” 








IT MAKES THE BABY STRONG. 

Goop milk contains in the most easily digested form all the 
elements necessary to the building of bone, flesh and muscle. 
BorpEn’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK has raised three gen- 
erations of strong and healthy babies. Has no equal as a baby 
food. «*« 





THE BEST WORM_ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. e%.s 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


My grandmother 
used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 


gratitude for that. 


Use Pears’ for 
the children; they 
soon acquire the 


habit. 


Established in 1789. 
































































































R. WALTER DAMROSCH, in his interesting lecture- 
recital the other day on Debussy’s * Pelléas et 
Mélisande,” observed—-I repeat the substance of 
his thought—that Germany, so far as its creative 
musical artis concerned, has given us nothing fun- 
damentally new since Wagner. Richard Strauss, 
he felt, had patterned after Liszt in his symphonic 














Music and the Opera 


IN VARIOUS KEYS 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 
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praised or misliked in accordance with this requirement? Co 
cerning our particular text, Mr. 
to express one’s conviction of its superfluousness. 


3oehe’s tone-poem, it is necessai 
Of ideas—an 


by ideas one means pregnant melodic, harmonic, or rhythmie con 
ceptions—it is as devoid as it is rich and gleaming in outer in 


vestiture. 


But let this not be understood to imply the smalles: 


disapproval of the performance of such music by Dr. Muck and 





poems and after Wagner in 
his lyric dramas. It is to the revolutionary @ 





and wholly novel music of such Frenchmen as 
Debussy and d’Indy, and such kindred tem- 
peraments as Loeffler, that we must look for 
authentically new developments, for a quality 
of music genuinely self-sprung. Without 
committing one’s self at the moment upon so 
delicate and perilous a question, it may 
nevertheless be said that Mr. Damrosch’s 
dictum occurs to the mind in rather a be- 
guiling way when one reflects upon so highly 
typical a product of contemporary Teutonic 
music as the symphonic poem by Ernst Boehe 
which the Boston Symphony Orchestra played 
upon its second New York visit the other day, 
at Carnegie Hall. Boehe calls his work 
simply “ Taormina: Tone-poem for grand or- 
chestra.”” There is no other superscription, 
no motto, programme, or other guide to the 
composer’s intentions. There is on the score 
a picture of Taormina, the historic Sicilian 
town on the eastern shore of the island, on 
the Ionian Sea. Yet it has been truly said 
that, so far as any suggestion of local charac- 
teristics is concerned, the tone-poem “ might 
as well have been called Dortmund or 
Schenectady.” As a piece of tonal delineation, 
therefore, it is not effective; it remains to be 
considered as sheer music. 

Boehe—who is one of the very young Ger- 
mans (he was born at Munich in 1880)— 
wrote “ Taormina” in his twenty-fifth year, 
and there is no question at all that he ac- 
complished in so doing a rather extraordinary 
feat. It is a large score, and an elaborate 
one, and it is sumptuously orchestrated— 
that, indeed, is its chief virtue. But it is 
notorious that, in our day, a mastery of 
scoring is not only expected, but is praised 
a little too complacently by contemporary 
observers. Mr. Boehe exhibits an indisputable 
command of the art, and he deserves emphatic 
praise for it; but aside from this, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how * Taormina” can 
have commended itself to Dr. Muck. One grows weary of finding 
the same delinquencies in an immense proportion of the creative 
music of our day—the inescapable faults of emptiness, of poverty of 
idea, allied with the extreme of 
elaboration in the manner of 
presentation. Mr. Boehe is a 
striking exemplar of _ these 
characteristics. He is most de- 
liberate and determined in ad- 
dress—you would think that 
the message about to be de- 
livered was of the utmost conse- 
quence, the deepest moment; 
the pose and the manner of the 
utterer of great things are ad- 
mirably simulated. Yet how 
futile and dull, how pathetie- 
ally meagre, is the actual de- 
liverance! How often must we 
remind ourselves that it is as 
impossible to achieve salient or 
distinguished or noble music 
without salient, distinguished, 
and noble ideas as it is to 
create fire without flame? 
How often is it to be said that 
no genius for construction, no 
deftness or mastery of form, 


secured for 














Gustav Mahler, who has 


just come to America cs ; . 
no diligence in contrivance, no 
subtlety of craft, can possibly 
avail when the inner flame is absent? Surely a trite and, 


it would seem, a superfluous thing to insist upon; yet how deeply 
and commonly is it realized: how often are we made aware that 
the need has even been perceived? How often is contemporary 
musiec,—or music that is known and honored, for that matter,— 





the 


America, of Gustave Charpentier’s 





Luisa Tetrazzini, who has been 


Manhattan 


the brilliant virtuosi from Boston. How 
should we be sure that “ Taormina” is som: 
what less than a masterpiece if we had noi 
had the opportunity of hearing it? Better th 
disclosure of a hundred banalities than th: 
ignoring, through lack of adventurous liber 
ality, of even a minor masterpiece. 


At the Manhattan Opera House Mr. Ham- 
merstein, in the midst of arduous prepara- 
tions for forthcoming novelties, yet has con- 
trived to add to the season’s list of effective 
performances Leoncavallo’s “ I Pagliacci ” and 
Massenet’s “ La Navarraise,” which, in days 
agone, served as a vehicle for the diffusion of 
Mme. Calvé’s artistic influence. The Man- 
hattan forces give a very potent, very vivid 
reading of the perennially appealing “ Pagli- 
acci,” a performance that is propulsively borne 
along on the current of Mr. Campanini’s irre- 
sistibly vital exposition of the orchestral 
score. Mr. Sammarco, whom the Manhattan’s 
audiences have learned to hold in fervent re- 
gard, is a superb J'onio—here is one of the 
best singing actors whom the public is now 
privileged to behold. Mr. Bassi is a passion- 
ate and sincere Canio, Mr. Crabbe makes the 
indiscreetly amorous Sylvio a wholly credible 
being, and Miss Zeppilli as Nedda is uncom- 
monly good to look upon, though she does not 
in this rdle equal her marvellously skilful de- 
notement of Olympia in “ Les Contes d’Hoff- 
mann.” 

In Massenet’s turbulent melodrama, “La 
Navarraise,” Madame Gerville-Réache is play- 
ing the devoted heroine, Anita, with a true 
conception of the essentials of the rdle, and in 
the part of the greatly beloved Araquil that 
unfailingly delightful. singer, Mr. Dalmores, 
is, as always, completely satisfying; and yet 
we used to be told that the race of French 
tenors of the first rank was extinct! 

At the moment of writing, there is keen 
and widespread disappointment over the 
postponed performance, for the first time in 
‘“‘ Louise,” one of the most in- 


teresting and brilliant of modern lvrico-dramatie scores, for which 
Mr. Hammerstein had prepared an elaborate production, with that 
remarkable and engrossing art- 


ist, Miss Mary 


title-réle. 


personal 


Japanese 
good 


duced. 


Five years ago Mascagni per- 
mitted us to hear, under his 
direction, 
American performance of his 
“dria” A 
water has 
flowed under the bridge since 
then, and not a little musical 
history has been made and duly 
recorded—among other things, 
we have heard another Japa- 
nese opera, Puccini’s “ Madame 
Butterfly,” written, it is in- 
structive to note, after “ Iris ” 
had been completed and _ pro- 
in this current 
year of grace, there is oppor- 
tunity to 


deal 


yarden, in the 


opera, 


Now, 


observe 








the first 





these two 


works in close proximity, for 


they are both in the season’s 
repertoire at the Metropolitan 
A deliberate and 


Opera House. 
detailed comparison of these 


scores would be instructive, but it is not now possible. 


Richard Buhlig, one of 
the Season’s new Pianists 


It may be 


observed, however, that that ingenious, profitable, and. beloved 
work, “ Madame Butterfly,” would probably not be winning ducats 
and glory for Puccini if Rome had not witnessed, in November, 
1898, the first performance of the “Iris” of Pietro Mascagni. 
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The Garage 


A PHILOLOGICAL IDYL 


Tuerr: is a stable where I keep 
My horses and my carriage; 
Adjoining, on each side’s a place 
af 2 33 
My coachman calls a “ garridge. 
He does not like the gasoline; 
He says it spoils the carriages, 
“The blimed smell is a nuisance, and 
Hit comes from thém ’ere garridges.” 


When my man and the chauffeurs meet, 
Each fiies into a dreadful rage: 
One of them says, “ ’Tain’t from my place— 
The smell don’t come from my garrayge. 
I don’t use nothin’ but the best, 
And will not while I draw me wages; 
I have the cleanest place in town— 
Look at them other big garrayges.” 


And then the other man butts in— 

(He of the second place has charge)— 
He is a Frenchman, and he says, 

“Don't talk to me of your garrarghe; 
I use ze finest gasoline— 

Look at my bills an’ see ze charges— 
Ze smell comes from ze ozzer place; 

Mine is ze best of all garrarghes.” 


L’ENVOI. 
I wonder how ’twould be if I 
Should get a car and sell my carriage, 
And whether I should keep it in 


A “garrayge,” “ garrarghe,” or a “ gar- 
ridge.” 
J.- F. GoopRIpGE. 





More Up-to-Date 


De Sry.e. “ They say that in Mexico now 
the bull-fighters enter the arena in auto- 
mobiles.” 

Gunpusta. “ Then IT suppose the toreadors 
will now call themselves motoreadors.” 





The Fallen Idol 


Davip BELASCO was being congratulated 
on the suecess of “ A Grand Army Man.” 

“Writing plays is risky business,” said 
Mr. Belasco. “ Past triumphs don’t count. 
He who has written twenty superb pieces is 
just as likely to be damned on his twenty- 
first piece as any tyro. 

“There was once a playwright who sat 
in the front row at the first night of a 
new piece of his own. This piece failed. It 
failed dreadfully. 

“As the playwright sat, pale and sad, 
amid the hisses, a woman behind him leaned 
forward and said: 

“*Exeuse me, sir; but knowing you to be 
the author of this play, I took the liberty, 
at the beginning of the performance, of 
snipping off a lock of your hair. Allow m> 
now to return it to you.’” 





How Adam was Punished 


A PROMINENT pastor tells this story: 

“T visited a certain school one day where 
Bible instruction was part of the daily 
course, and in order to test the children’s 
knowledge, asked some questions. One class 
of little girls looked particularly bright, 
and T asked the tallest one: ‘ What sin did 
Adam commit?” 

“*He ate forbidden fruit.’ 

ae Who tempted Adam?’ 

“ * Eve.’ 

“*Not really Eve, but the serpent. 
how was Adam punished ?” 

“The girl hesitated and looked eonfused. 
Behind her sat a little eight-year-old, who 
raised her hand and said: ‘ Please, pastor, 
T know.’ 

_ "Well, tell us. 
ished ?? 
“*He had to marry Eve.’” 


And 


How was Adam pun- 
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during February and March by the magnificent 
S. S. Oceana—to the 


WEST INDIES, NASSAU 
VENEZUELA, PANAMA CANAL 
7,000 miles—28 days—$150 and upward. 


HAMBURG=AMERICAN LINE - 
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Travelers Cheques of the American Express Company offer the ,° 
simplest, safest, most convenient and economical of all methods of 
carrying funds abroad, because they are practically Universal 


American Express} 
Company 


are ideal for foreign shopping, for paying hotel 
bills or buying railway tickets. They are cashed 
at face value in all parts of the world at any hour, 
thus saving time and delay. anand 
This most modern form of carrying funds 
was originated in 1891 by the American 
Express Company. 
Full information may be had at any of the 
Company’s Agencies, or by addressing its 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUE DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 
65 Broadway. 
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CLARK’S CRUISE THE “ARABIC.” 


T 16,000 tons, fine, large, unusually steady. T 


February 6 to April 17, 1908, 
Seventy days, costing only 400.00 and up, including shore excur- 
sions. SPECIAL FEATURES: Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, 
Malta, 19 Days in Egypt and the Holy Land, Constantinople, 
Athens, Rome, the Riviera, etc. 
most compre- 


40 TOURS TO EUROPE tenon 


attractive ever offered. F.C, CLARK, Times Bldg., New York. 


Copyright Wotice 


OF 








Bills.of exchange bought and 
Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques, Cer- 


Cred it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


rope and South Africa, Com- | 


Ciass A. XXc, No. 194359, December 16, 1907.—Lisrary 
oF CONGRESS, ‘To wit: Be tt remembered, That on the six- 
teenth day of December, 1907, Henrv James, of Rye, England, 
hath deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
which is in tie following words, to wit: “ Hawthorne, By 
Henry James, Jr., Harper & Brothers, New York and London,” 
the right whereof he claims as author and proprietor in 
conformity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBEKG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from December 23, 1907. 




















Morton Trust Company 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Executor, Trustee, Guardian. 
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FOR THE DRIVER 








WISDOM AND WARNING FOR THE MAN BEHIND THE WHEEL 


By HARRY 


ANY useful hints can be given by the experienced auto- 
mobilist to the man who has just bought a car and is 
unfamiliar with its operation. Most of these suggestions 
are simple and not difficult to remember, particularly 
if they are read carefiWly after a study of the mechan- 

ism of the machine, and during the period when the first attempts 
xre made to run the vehicle. If such hints are memorized and 
followed the novice will not 
only secure better results from 


B. HAINES 


tle only sure way is for the novice to make the change himsclf 
and then reset the part to its original position, thereby gaining 
the actual experience in advance of the time when the knowled ve 
will become necessary and ignorance might prove annoying ani 
embarrassing. Knowledge of the location of every lubrication 
point is a primary essential, for if the cylinders and bearings are 
not allowed to run dry no very serious injury to the ear is likely 
to result during the novitiaie 
period. 





his ear, but will reduce to a 
minimum his bills for repairs. 

The agent who sells a car is 
usually willing to give the 
customer “full instructions,” 
and will send an experienced 
driver out with him for half 
a dozen rides or more. But, as 
the car is new and in first- 
class condition, it seldom gives 
trouble. and so the purchaser 
gains little actual experience, 
except in starting and control- 
ling the engine, and in guiding 
and stopping the vehicle. The 
“expert ” conscientiously tells 
him of a multitude of things 
that may happen, and what to 
do to avoid trouble or to remedy 
faults; but the beginner is so 
deeply engrossed in handling 
the car at the time that the 
things he is told regarding pos- 
sible emergencies that may arise 
later on make little impression 
and are soon forgotten, if in- 
deed they are heard and com- 
prehended at all, so that when 
thrown upon his own resources 








One of the most important 
rules for handling a gasolive- 
ear is this: Never allow the 
engine to run at higher specd 
than is absolutely necessary to 
do the desired work. “ Ra- 
cing” the engine does it more 
real harm than overloading it, 
as it racks the bearings and 
joints and causes overheating. 
If this rule is constantly borne 
in mind and followed, much 
expense and annoyance will be 
saved, and the life of the car 
extended. In order to know 
when the engine is pulling its 
load properly and not racing, 
it is necessary that the driver 
should be perfectly familiar 
with the engine-controlling de- 
vices, and also with the gear- 
changing system. 

The engine is controlled prin- 
cipally by means of the spark 
and throttle levers, which are 
always secured to the steering- 
wheel or to the steering-column 
just below it. There may be 
one, two, or three such levers, 








the novice quickly finds that he 
has not learned nearly so much 
as he supposed, and when the 
engine stops and refuses to 
start again he suddenly’ discovers that he _ is __ helpless. 

It is always advisable for the purchaser of a new car to examine 
«a machine of the same make with the body removed, studying the 
relation of each part of the mechanism to the other parts, and 
moving the various pedals and levers to note their effect, and to 
fix them in his mind. He should have the agent, or a mechanic 
employed by the agent, explain all of the working parts, the 
adjustments that will have to be made from time to time, and 
locate all of the grease-cups and oil-holes. It is not sufficient that 
complicated or difficult adjustments be merely explained verbally; 


When leaving the Car, set Brake Lever right, with no Gears in Mesh 


but commonly there are two— 
one. for the “spark,” and one 
for the throttle. The former 
varies the time of ignition with 
relation to the position of the piston in the cylinder, and the 
latter reduces or increases the quantity of gasoline vapor admitted 
to the .cylinder up to.a certain limit. An excellent guide to good 
driving is to bear in mind that the “spark” governs the speed, 
and the throttle regulates the power. In addition to the manual 
throttle-lever most American machines have a small pedal, com- 
monly called an “accelerator,” also connected with the throttle 
acting on the carbureter. A spring attached to this pedal holds 
the throttle nearly closed, save when depressed by the foot. When 
(Continued on page 32.) 




















How to Sit—Steering should be done largely with the Left Hand 
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A wrong Position for the Driver—Dangerous and Inefficient 
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The Auto Golfer 
By Earle Hooker Eaton 


\y auto devotee was Beggs, 
He'd broken all his arms and legs, 
And drunk of scorching to the dregs, 
He rode both day and night; 
And in and out of his machine 
He smelled so strong of gasoline, 
j None dared a match to light. 


The game of golf he thought a bore; 
| Said he, * Why do the duffers roar 
The idiotic warning ‘ Fore!’ 
To those who go ahead? 
I'll try the game this very morn, 
And with a proper auto-horn 
lll ‘honk’ to them instead.” 


: His driving from the foremost tee, 
F Quite wonderful, indeed, to see, 
Evoked remarks of “ Hully gee!” 
% “Iwas straight as well as -far; 
For toward the hole, with stops for strokes, 
Including foozles, jabs, and pokes, 
He drove his motor-car. 


Though bunkered near the putting-green, 
he drove ahead with his machine, 
And landed in a deep ravine. 

Then golfers came to coach. 
“Twas not the place to drive,” they said; 
“The wonder is you are not dead; 

You foozled your approach!” 


Then Beggs, with gargoylelike grimace, 
His collar-bone slipped back in place, 
And deftly rearranged his face. 
Said he, “TI like this game; 
And though it’s new to my machine—” 
He glanced around the deep ravine— 
“We holed out just the same!” 





Perhaps 


De Sty.e. “T hear Lakeside is so forget- 
ful he always forgets to put gasoline in his 
auto.” 

Gunpusta. “T hear he bought a motor- 
hoat for his private lake.” 

De StYLe (absent-mindedly). “Yes. And 
I suppose half the time now he’ll forget to 
put water in the lake.” 





When La Follette Played 
“y ago ” 

SENATOR ROBERT MARION LA FOLLETTE, of 
Wisconsin, is said to*have had _histrionic 
aspirations in his early days, and it is re- 
lated that when the actor McCullough 
visited Madison, Wisconsin, the future Sen- 
ator prevailed upon him to listen to a few 
recitations. The great actor, who desired to 
temper his disapproval with diplomacy, 
heard him in silence until the end, when he 
asked Mr. La Follette to play Iago to his 
Othello. Scene after scene was rehearsed, 
— it came to McCullough’s turn to ex- 
claim : 

5 — begone! thou hast set me on the 
rack, 

Farewell. 
Here he seized the diminutive future 
Senator by the throat, and shook him 
Violently until his teeth chattered. 

“No, Mr. La Follette,” continued McCul- 
lough. as he released him. “ You’re too 
small to be an actor. In this scene, had we 
been acting together, the gallery would have 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, let up.. Take a man of your 
own size.” On the stage one must meet 
powerful combatants. You would but excite 
pity. No, Mr. La Follette, the stage is-not 
for you.” 


Othello’s occupation’s gone.” 





Making the Poet Wittier 


Bronson. “ John G. Whittier, the Quaker 
poet, would have been wittier if he had been 
an Englishman.” 

Woonson. “ How do you make that out?” 

Bronson. “Because he would have 
dropped his ‘h2? ” 
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Two Weeks’ Rest and Recreation 
Visit the beautiful islands of 
Nassau, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and Bermuda 


On the superb S. S. “ Kronprinzessin Cecilie.” 3 
cruises from New York in January, February and March. 
For booklet and particulars apply 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, San Franeiseo 






















STOLEN TREASURE 


By Howard Pyle 


These are stories of buccaneers and pirates, of 
danger and daring; but there are also brave and 
loyal law-abiding men, and the matching of the 
bravery and readiness of one against the bravery 
and readiness of the other holds the reader spell- 
bound. IMlustrated by the Author. Price, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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‘has been attained by the makers of 
Racine Boats. 


RACINE BOATS 


are built right, run right, priced right. 
Their real value is not discovered 
until they have been compared with 
scores of other craft on the American 
market. A comparison makes Racine 
worth convincing. 

Step into our branch store at 122 W. 34th St., 
New York;. 182 Milk St., Boston; 38 Delaware 
Ave., Camden; 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit; 1610 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; 321 1st Ave., S. Seattle; 
and examine a RACINE BOAT, or write to the 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
=H, - - Muskegon, Michigan 





























CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 





- N earnest, painstaking, and impartial 
study of Christian Science in all the 
details of its growth and church organiza- 
tion. This book is the result of years of 
careful investigation of Mrs. Eddy’s cult 
and writings, and it must be ranked as 
the most serious and extended criticism 
of the subject that has yet been made. It 
is not without humor, which makes it, 
while instructive, also deeply entertaining. 

“We know of no treatise on the hostile side 

so thorough as this and so little distorted by 


prejudice."—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. (Uniform with Bookstore 
Edition of Mark Twain’s Works.) Price, $1.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers NEW YORK 
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steady the car when running 
at high speed or over had 
roads, and at other tim«s to 
sound the horn, shift the 
gears, and set the emervency 
brakes. In driving, the ee] 
of either foot will be allsweq 
to rest on the floor of the car, 
with the ball of the foot rest. 
ing lightly on either pedal, 
from which position the {eet 
will not be moved so lon. as 
the car is in motion; if the 
feet were taken from the jed- 
als, and it should become nec- 
essary to stop suddenly, the 
novice might become confused 
and be unable to find the 
proper pedals with his feet. 
Very little practice is necded 
to gain sufficient knowledge of 
the pedals. 

It is in the proper handling 
of the change-speed lever that 
the beginner will have his 
greatest difficulty. Once this 
is overcome, he will feel con- 
fident of the mastery of his 
‘ar. When the car is standing 
still the change - speed lever 
should be set in “neutral” 
position, with no gears in 
mesh; and it is important to 
remember never to move the 
lever from this position with- 








A sudden Stop can be made by simultaneously applying the Brakes and throwing in the Low-speed Gear 


(Continued from page 30.) 

the driver’s foot is removed it will allow just enough gas to 
enter the engine to keep it “turning over” at very low speed 
without stopping. Thus, when the car is standing still, with the 
clutch disconnected, the engine will continue to run indefinitely 
without racing; provided, it should be made clear, that the throttle- 
lever on the steering-post is shut off. The hand-lever and the 
pedal act independently on the throttle, which can be opened by 
either; but the pedal opens the throttle wider than the lever, and, 
as its name implies, is commonly used to increase the power and 
speed above normal, as for a flight along a good stretch of straight 
road or for rushing a hill. 

Fair results can be obtained, in ordinary driving, by setting the 
throttle-lever on the steering-column at some intermediate posi- 
tion, and then advancing the spark as long as the car continues 
to increase its speed, stopping when the motor begins to slow 
down and labor. The sound of the exhaust is to the trained 
ear an indication of the correct timing of the ignition. Loud and 
prolonged exhaust indicates a “ late”? spark, while a very light 
sound, together with a tendency on the part of the engine to slow 
down and to “ pound,” is a sign of too early ignition. In the 
control of the spark lies opportunity for the exercise of the best 
judgment on the part of the 
driver. A large proportion of 


out first disengaging the 
clutch, for such a mistake 
might mean the tearing out 
of gears or an even more 
serious accident; with the engine running, and the clutch en- 
gaged, a movement of the lever from neutral might cause the car 
to shoot ahead suddenly or to reverse unexpectedly. On cars 
having the “selective” type of gear-change, in which the shift- 
lever moves in a “gate” or H-shaped quadrant, it is almost 
equally important to remember, after using the reverse, always 
to close the safety-catch that prevents the lever from accidentally 
slipping into the reverse slot when the driver is trying to shift 
to one of the forward speed-gears. It is evident that should the 
reverse be engaged by accident, when trying to change from high 
speed to intermediate with the car travelling thirty miles an hour, 
the strain would be tremendous, and the transmission gearing 
would probably be torn bodily out of the car. 

With practice the beginner will learn to start his car easily and 
without a sudden jump: many drivers of cars fitted with powerful 
motors start from a standstill on high-speed gear; but this is a 
bad example to emulate, at least until one has become very pro- 
ficient. When the clutch has been disengaged, and the engine 
speeded up, the change-speed lever should be moved with a quick, 
steady thrust into first-speed position and locked there with the 
automatic latch; then the clutch should be engaged slowly and 
steadily, so that the car will start smoothly and gradually. 





all engine troubles is due to 
indifferent handling of the 
spark-lever. Only by constant 
practice can the driver learn 
just what his engine will do 
at various relative positions 
of the spark and_ throttle 
levers; and in time he ac- 
quires the habit of moving 
these almost subconsciously, 
changing their positions as the 
road conditions alter, follow- 
ing no guide save the action 
of the motor. 

It is imperative that the 
respective functions of the 
clutch, brake, and accelerator 
pedals, and of the change- 
speed and. brake levers, be 
thoroughly fixed in mind, to- 
gether with the location of 
each, before attempting to 
drive on the highway. <A good 
precaution is to have the 
clutch and brake pedals cov- 
ered with leather, rubber, or 
adhesive tape, so that there 
will be no danger of the feet 
slipping off of them. The be- 
ginner should assume an 
easy. comfortable positior 
avoiding a low, crouching, 
cramped posture—and should 
practise te do most of the 
steering with his left hand, 











using the right to assist in 
making diflicult turns, and to 





up, Signal the Driver of a following Vehicle of your Intention 
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Turned Aside 


Oprosire the Union Depot, on Canal 
in Chicago, there is a line of cheap 


Street : 
ealeou- devoted exclusively to the patron- 
age o: more or less undesirable citizens. 

“the other day, two Swedish laborers, 


Jookin: for work, came to Chicago and 
janded—stranded—at the Union Depot. 

As they started out the main entrance, 
one of them looked across the street; a 
huge ved sign caught his eye: 





WANTED: 
1000 MEN TO UNLOAD SCHOONERS. 


Grabbing his friend by the arm, he dragged 
him across the street toward the enterpris- 
ing saloon which bore the sign. 

“I tank we finda plenta work to do right 
hair. Oley.” he grinned, pushing his friend 
toward the door. 

“Qne moment, Svensky,” said the other, 
who had lived longer in America and spoke 
perfect English, “that is only a 
sign to attract persons to the bar. The 
schooners mentioned are beer-glasses, not 
ships. Let us stay out and save our energies 
for real ships.” 

And so the oldest joke in the world failed. 


almost 


Vindicated 


“So Mrs. Gunson has only been married 
once?” 

“Yes: but she made another man of her 
husband.” 





Pie and Etiquette 


CarTAIN RoALp AMUNDSEN, 
famous explorer, tells this story about a 
national guard encampment last summer: 

“A new volunteer, who had not quite 
learned his business, was on sentry duty, 
one night, when a friend brought a pie from 
the canteen. 

“As he sat on the grass eating pie, the 
major sauntered up in undress uniform. 
The sentry, not recognizing him, did not 
salute, and the major stopped and said: 

“*What’s that you have there?’ 

“*Pie, said the sentry, good-naturedly. 
‘Apple pie. Have a bite?’ 

“'The major frowned. 

“*T)o you know who I am? he asked. 

“*No,’ said the sentry, ‘unless you’re the 
major’s groom.’ 

*The major shook his head. 

‘Guess again, he growled. 

‘The barber from the village? 

"No. 

‘Maybe ’—here the sentry 
‘maybe youre the major himself?’ 

‘That’s right. I am the major,’ was 
the stern reply. 

‘The sentry scrambled to his feet. 

Good gracious!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Hold 
the pie, will you, while I present arms!’ ” 


laughed— 





Dangerous 
“ Wuere do they live, in South Brooklyn 
or Flatbush?” 
“T’ve never dared ask them.” 





Especially Little Brothers 


Stretxia. “ Children should be seen and not 
heard.” 
Betta. “I believe they should be com- 


pelled to give warning, like autos.” 





That Kind 


“T WANT some cigars for my husband for 
Christmas.” 
“What kind, madam?” 
“ Well, I don’t know, exactly; 
tee aged man and always 


black.” 


but he is a 
dresses in 


Norway’s ° 
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will enjoy the observation parlor 
on this train de luxe — also the 
seclusion of the compartment 
Pullmans and the homelike 
meals on the Fred Harvey 
dining car. 


Every day, Chicago and Kan- 
sas City to Los Angeles, San 
Diego and San Francisco, with 
special Pullman for Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. 
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One management all the way, \F 


and exclusively for first-class \! 
travel—are advantages offered 
by no other Southern California 
line. Block signals, for safety. 
Dustless tracks, too. 


Let us send you our new Lim- ¥ 
ited booklet, with full details. (4 


Addre 
Ww. Jd. a, ue nger Traffic enagee 
A. T. & 8. F. Ry Syste 
1118 Z, Railway Exchange 
Chicago. 
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IN WILDEST AFRICA 


By C. G. Schillings 

The author of With Flashlight and Rifle 
has again penetrated the African wilderness 
and secured marvellous photographs, new 
discoveries, and an _ engrossing narrative. 
Never before has author’s pen and camera been 
turned to such good account. The 300 photo- 
graphs are an amazing record of the wild 

Africa that before long must vanish. 

Illustrated. Royal 8vo, $5.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 




















PERSONALLY 


CONDUCTED TO U RS 


During January, February and March 













MADEIRA 
19 days, $131 SPAIN 
37 days, $320 ITALY 
56 days, $410 ALGERIA 
62 days, $565 RIVIERA 
63 days, $800 EGYPT 


and the NILE 
Rates include all expenses aboard ship and ashore 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Franeiseo 








Shipowners and Exporters 
use 


‘Shipping Illustrated” 

Because it is the leading weekly presenting the 
information they need. [It is a good medium 
for the advertising of articles for export, because 
it has a large circulation abroad among people 
who wish to learn of American manufactures as 
well as of transportation facilities. Send for 
sample copy and advertising prices. 


SHIPPING ILLUSTRATED 
116 PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 
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The American Civic Association 


gave life, force and direction to the popular demand for the preservation of Niagara 
Falls. It is now fully recognized as the guardian of the people’s interest in the great 
cataract, maintaining a constant watch on the power situation. 

It originated and is the moving force in the nation-wide effort to restrict the ex- 
tension of ugliness by having billboards legally taxed, as is other productive property. 

It has advanced the children’s garden movement, and was instrumental in 
securing a Congressional appropriation for school gardens in the District of Columbia. 

It has secured the enactment of a model street-tree law in Pennsylvania, and is 
teaching the intelligent care of trees the country over. 

It is giving guidance and effective direction to the widespread and rapidly grow- 
ing movement for the abatement of the smoke nuisance. 

It helps in progressive city-making, and is continually arousing and fostering 
sentiment for civic beauty, for clean streets and home surroundings, for convenient 
and serviceable parks, for playgrounds—in short, for every form of civic betterment. 
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THE FINE QUALITY AND PURITY OF 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


AND ITS RICH, MELLOW TONE 
MAKE IT THE PREFERRED 
WHISKEY OF THOSE WHO 


KNOW THE BEST 
- LIKE THE BEST 
BUY THE BEST 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Balthtnore, Md. 
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Growing Demand for Help More Members are Needed 


If Niagara is to be permanently preserved, there 
must be an international agreement. Legislative 
campaigns must be made in every state to secure 
laws restricting and taxing billboards. Public 
sentiment must be further aroused in favor of forest 
reservations. From every section of the country 
there come calls for concrete assistance. 


The American Civic Association is a voluntary 
organization of persons working to make America 
the most beautiful country in the world. The fine 
work it has done was accomplished solely with the 
dues and contributions of members and interested 
friends. The demands upon it require for it greater 
resources in membership and more liberal support. 








The careful co-ordination and economical execution of its working plans enable the 
American Civic Association to render invaluable service at small cost, for it is free 
from cumbersome machinery of organization and in position to do things—to do 
them speedily, quickly and thoroughly. This is a direct appeal for YOU to become a 
member. Use the coupon below or a copy of it in remitting. 


AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILiiAM B. How Lanp, Treasurer | 
RoBert C. Open, Chairman Advisory Com. 





J. Horace McFarranp, President 
CiiInTON RoGErs WooprvurfF, Vice-Pres. and Acting Secretary 


Recent and Forthcoming Literature 


The American Civic Association has made many important additions to the authoritative literature of civic 
endeavor. Other documents of notable value will be published in the early future. Members receive the litera- 
ture as currently published, without charge. The material they thus obtain in the course of a year in itself is 
worth a great deal more than the membership fee. Some specimen subjects are as follows: 





Billboards and Their Regulations. 
A Symposium. 
Good Roads and Civic Improve- 
ment. By D. Ward King. 
Improvement of Home Grounds. 
By Warren H. Manning. 
Mosquitos and Howto Abate Them. 
By F. L. Olmsted and H.C. Weeks. 
Play and Playgrounds. 
By Joseph Lee. 
Public Comfort Stations. 
By Frederick L. Ford. 
Railroad Improvements. 
By Mrs. A. E. McCrea. 
Recreation Centers. 
Graham Romeyn Taylor. 
Removal of Overhead Wires. 
By Frederick L. Ford. 
School Gardens. By W. A. Baldwin. 
Trees in Cities. 
By J. Horace McFarland. 
The Smoke Nuisance. A Symposium. 


AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia, Pa. 


fenton 5 —— , and wish to be enrolled as 


member of the American Civic 





a 


Association. 





NAME ___ 





Life Membership, $50 or more 
Sustaining “ $10 a year 
Club e $5 a year 
Councillors’ “ $5 a year 
Annual ~ $3 a year 


ADDRESS 


























DECISIVE BATTLES 
OF THE LAW 


By Frederick Trevor Hill 


This is a book portraying those great 
legal contests of national importance which 
have proved to be of the deepest signif 
icance in the history of our country. Mr. 
Hill writes throughout with fairness, bril- 
liancy, and good judgment, with the 
eminent impartiality which becomes him 
as a lawyer and a writer upon law, and at 
the same time with the vivid narrative 
skill that is his as a novelist. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, 
Gilt Top, - = $2.25 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS,N.Y. 
Discoveries in Every-Day 


Europe 


By DON Cc. SEITZ 


The author, with shrewdness and observant 
humor, has done that impossible thing, writ- 
ten a new kind of book about Europe. This 
is pure fun, original humor, American wit. It 
is a book of delicious chuckles, not a guide- 
book. And the pictures are as funny as the 
writing—nearly—and that is saying a lot. It 
skips all over Europe, letting in everywhere 
the sunshine of a laugh. 


Illustrated with Pen-and-Ink Sketches. Price, $1.25 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS,N.Y. 
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WALLED IN 


By 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 





(pew book is written with strange ten- 
derness and depth. An automobile 
accident results in injury to a young pro- 
fessor in a college town, and his pretty wife, 
incapable of devotion, sacrifices her husband 
and her home for gay indiscretion among 
the students. Gradually her selfisaness de- 
stroys the man’s love and makes room in 


The picture 


his heart for another woman. 





of domestic unhappiness is drawn with no 


ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘‘ WALLED IN” 


sign of gloom or despair. Life swings back 
into joy and usefulness through a sudden disaster at the end, that leaves 
love free. The author proves that a man and a woman may steadfastly 
love each other and still be faithful to the ties that separate them. A 


story of strong emotions that lie deep in every-day life. 


«A three-cornered love-story, unique in its original handling.” 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


“Flashes of passion that have the hot sun of Spain in them.’’—C/eveland Leader. 


“‘ Positively marvellous if we had not long ago learned to expect these fine things 
from the author of The Gates jar. —Augusta Herald. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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THE PROOF OF 
SUPERIORITY 


There are seven hundred and thirty-five 
packing houses in the United States putting 
out meat under the supervision and inspec- 
tion of the United States Government. 


Some of these packers have national reputations and their 
brands are well known. Others do a local business only. 


The trade of Swift & Company is inter- 
national, and in competition with the other 
packers. 


The fact that Swift &¢ Company’s products have both a larger 


and wider sale is the best proof.of their superiority. We under- 
stand the needs of the consumer, and we prepare, cure, smoke, 
pack, and ship Swiit’s food products so that they reach the dealer 
in perfect condition. 


There are no secret processes in preparing 
Beef, Mistton, Pork, Veal, and Provisions. 
But there is a know-how about everything, and Swift knows 


how. Swift’s products are popular, because they deserve to be. 
They please the housewife, the cook, and all the family. 


Ask your dealer for Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon, 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard, Swift’s Premium Milk-fed 
Chickens—and prove their goodness on your own table. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 





